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Editorial 

Most  of  the  war-born  literature  is  already  wreckage  in  Lethe 
Streme,  but  there  are  some  things  which  will  endure  as  memorials 
of  our  age.  To  these  belong  Labour  and  The  New  Social  Order, 
the  pronouncement  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  British  Labour 
Party.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  best  thought  of  labour  on  the 
subject  of  "Reconstruction",  it  is  here  set  out  in  the  clearest  and 
most  incisive  form,  with  breadth  of  vision  and  certainty  of  aim. 
The  war  is  "the  end  of  a  civilization",  so  runs  the  preface,  but  the 
body  of  the  text  says,  not  is  but  must  be.  It  is  no  automatic  deliver- 
ance that  the  war  can  bring.  The  new  order  must  be  built  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  There  is  here  no  Utopian  belief  in  the  magic 
birth  of  a  new  world,  without  time  and  without  travail.  There  is 
no  belief  in  catastrophic  reformation.  The  four  "pillars  of  the 
house"  which  are  named  respectively:  The  Universal  Enforcement 
of  a  National  Minimum;  The  Democratic  Control  of  Industry;  A 
Revolution  in  National  Finance;  and  The  Surplus  Wealth  for  the 
Common  Good;  will  require  for  their  establishment  more  than  a 
year  or  two  of  "feverish  reconstruction".  This  is  no  place  to  argue 
the  merits  of  these  proposals,  but  the  spirit  of  constructiveness,  of 
inclusiveness  and  of  hopefulness  which  animates  the  document  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Significant  too  is  the  insistence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  education  and  of  recreation.  The  surplus  wealth  constantly 
accruing  within  the  community  must  provide  for  "the  education 
alike  of  children,  of  adolescents  and  of  adults,  in  which  the  Labour 
Party  demands  a  genuine  equality  of  opportunity,  overcoming  all 
differences  of  material  circumstances;  and  for  the  organization  of 
public  improvements  of  all  kinds,  including  the  brightening  of  the 
lives  of  those  now  condemned  to  almost  ceaseless  toil,  and  a  great 
development  of  the  means  of  recreation.  From  the  same  source 
must  come  the  greatly  increased  public  provision  that  the  Labour 
Party  will  insist  on  being  made  for  scientific  investigation  and 
original  research,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  not  to  say  also  for 
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the  promotion  of  music,  literature  and  fine  art,  which  have  been 
under  Capitalism  so  greatly  neglected,  and  upon  which,  so  the 
Labour  Party  holds,  any  real  development  of  civilization  funda- 
mentally depends".  And,  finally,  the  plea  is  made  for  "more  light 
— but  also  more  warmth"  not  only  within  the  nation  but  between 
all  nations.  "We  believe  that  nations  are  in  no  way  damaged  by 
each  other's  economic  prosperity  or  commercial  progress;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  are  actually  themselves  mutually  enriched 
thereby.  We  would  therefore  put  an  end  to  the  old  entanglements 
and  mystifications  of  Secret  Diplomacy  and  the  formation  of 
Leagues  against  Leagues.  We  stand  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment, actually  as  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  which  the 
present  war  will  end,  of  a  Universal  League  or  Society  of  Nations, 
a  Supernational  Authority,  with  an  International  High  Court  to  try 
all  justiciable  issues  between  nations;  an  International  Legislature 
to  enact  such  common  laws  as  can  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  an 
International  Council  of  Mediation  to  endeavour  to  settle  without 
ultimate  conflict  even  those  disputes  which  are  not  justiciable". 

A  University  What  memorials  shall   be  raised   to  university 

Memorial  men  wh0  wen^  ^o  the  war?     It  is  obviously  im- 

possible to  devise  anything  adequate  yet  the  University  must  strive 
to  perpetuate  the  life  of  these  men  among  us.  Travelling  scholar- 
ships, a  lecture  foundation  or  possibly  even  a  chair  of  international 
law  might  be  endowed.  But  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  in  addition 
there  should  be  monuments  or  buildings.  We  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  such  memorials  are  both  beautiful  and  of  service  for  many 
that  are  neither  lie  heavy  on  this  earth. 

The  question  of  memorials  is  being  considered  by  every  College 
and  Faculty  as  well  as  by  the  University  as  a  whole.  The  form  of 
some  of  the  college  memorials  has  been  decided;  for  instance,  it  is 
reported  that  Trinity  and  Victoria  will  build  chapels.  It  is  perhaps 
a  pity  that  the  fact  of  University  College  being  undenominational 
should  prevent  that  college  from  following  suit.  Members  of  the 
college  might  do  well  to  consider  whether  undenominational  is 
synonymous  with  pagan.  But  whatever  the  form,  these  college 
memorials  should  be  both  beautiful  and  of  service. 

The  University  memorial  is  still  under  consideration.  A  Chapter 
House  has  been  suggested.  Beauty  has  been  emphasized  but  the 
idea  of  service  hardly  at  all.  Strange  paradox  that  a  memorial  of 
service  freely  given  be  only  a  beautiful,  lifeless  shell.    What  would 
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be  the  wishes  of  the  men  themselves?  Surely  that  in  their  name  the 
life  of  the  University  be  deepened  and  broadened.  If  a  Chapter 
House  will  serve  this  end  let  it  be  built  but  not  otherwise. 

A  study  of  the  memorials  of  other  universities  may  serve  us. 
The  Harvard  Memorial  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  great  dining  hall  where 
hundreds  of  students  gather  daily.  The  State  University  of  Illinois 
has  a  memorial  building  containing  an  auxiliary  library  for  the 
use  of  senior  and  graduate  students.  Here  Hart  House  provides  a 
dining  hall,  but  we  suffer  from  inadequate  library  accommodation 
and  from  a  poverty  of  books  to  which  students  may  have  free 
access.  The  site  suggested  for  the  University  Memorial  is  near  the 
Library,  why  not  build  a  memorial  reference  library  on  it  and  let 
the  collection  of  books  include  those  on  every  phase  of  the  war. 
Such  a  building  might  combine  beauty  and  service  and  would 
deepen  and  broaden  the  life  of  the  University  in  the  name  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  us. 

College  Journals,  In  its  editorial  for  November  11,  Varsity  has 
t0°  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  "College  Journals". 

Its  protest  is  certainly  a  timely  one.  The  policy,  which  has  teen 
followed  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  the  States,  of  discouraging  under- 
graduate publications  on  the  ground  that  they  distract  the  students' 
attention  from  serious  work,  would  destroy  a  side  of  college  life 
which  one  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

As  well  as  the  pleasure  which  they  give  these  publications  have 
two  functions:  the  prompt  circulation  of  college  news,  insignificant 
to  the  outside  world,  perhaps,  but  vital  to  all  activities  within  the 
community  itself;  and  the  development  of  thought  by  writing. 
Canada's  literary  achievement  would  be  much  greater,  if  the 
energies  of  her  youth  could  be  turned  to  literature  as  a  serious 
occupation  before  they  are  caught  in  the  whirl  of  modern  business. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  whose  early  compositions  show  signs  of  an  intellectual 
activity  which  is  wholly  turned  aside  in  later  life  to  so-called 
"practical"  duties.  True,  not  all  those  whose  compositions  win 
the  admiration  of  their  high-school  teachers,  possess  real  literary 
genius,  but  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  some  may  have  it,  and  how 
shall  the  test  be  made,  except  they  write?  And  how  shall  they  write 
unless  there  be  encouragement,  at  once  provoking  and  continuous? 
Not  all  young  authors  have  possessed  an  inward  spring  of  inspiration 
so  great  as  to  override  all  obstacles;  even  Shakespeare  wrote  at  the 
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urge  of  outside  circumstances.  The  college  journal  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  this  friendly  service  to  young  men  and  women 
at  a  time  when  their  thought  is  beginning  to  mature.  By  gradua- 
tion, or  soon  after,  the  student  has  chosen  his  occupation,  and  can 
thenceforth  devote  only  his  leisure  to  literature.  During  his  four 
years  of  preparation  he  should  have  a  chance  to  explore  whatever 
talents  he  may  have  in  order  to  make  a  satisfying  choice  for  later 
life.  It  is  a  pity  to  make  of  an  incipient  man  of  letters  a  discontented 
broker,  by  withholding  any  opportunity  of  developing  his  literary 
capacity. 

In  an  age  pre-eminently  industrial,  especially  in  a  country  whose 
undeveloped  resources  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  industrial 
workers,  men  of  business,  scientists  will  not  be  lacking,  but  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  has  often  to  face  the  censure  of  the  public 
on  account  of  his  ' '  unpractical ' '  and  ' '  useless ' '  life.  If  any  activity 
needs  to  be  fostered  in  the  universities,  it  is  this  one.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  believe  in  the  power  of  ideas  to  move  the  world,  the 
college  journal  has  a  legitimate  place  among  the  worthiest  develop- 
ments of  student  life. 

Liters  Art  may  be  long  and  life  short,  at  least  there  is 

Humaniores  ?  good  authority  for  the  statement,  but,  looking 

at  the  business  with  the  Samuel  Butler  habit  of  inversion,  one  per- 
ceives that  an  arts  course  is  short  and  life  long.  Four  years  is  cer- 
tainly an  unconscionably  long  slice  of  time  to  those  who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  the  business  of  life  and  be  done  with  academic  unrealities, 
but  to  those  who  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  somewhere  among 
the  academic  dust  and  cobwebs  a  charm,  a  secret  spell  lies  hidden 
that  has  power  to  transmute  the  dust  of  life  into  gold,  the  time  is 
all  too  short  to  discover  it.  In  my  mind  there  lurks  a  certain  dis- 
quieting sense  of  contrast.  On  the  one  hand  among  the  treasures 
of  memory  lie  visions  of  kindly  college  gates,  always  open,  ancient 
porters,  custodians  of  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  place;  the  old 
dark  corridors,  dimly  lighted,  doors  with  familiar  names  on  them, 
doors  that  are  never  locked,  save  when  some  studious  wight  has 
sported  his  oak;  a  friendly  tutor's  rooms,  always  a  place  of  pleasant 
rendezvous  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk  over  the  fire.  Over  all,  the 
savour  of  the  ancient  humanities,  kindly  human  things,  the  per- 
vading sense  of  a  spiritual  community  binding  together  teacher  and 
taught  in  a  fellowship,  a  quest  for  a  holy  Grail. 
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Over  against  it  stands  an  impression  of  buildings,  empty,  dark 
and  locked  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  6  of  an  evening;  for  pleasant 
rooms  where  the  individual  tutor's  taste  stamps  everything  with 
personality,  one  sees,  "  offices",  business-like  offices,  empty  shells 
with  bare  floors,  office  tables,  a  copy  of  the  calendar,  a  pile  of  un- 
corrected papers.  If  the  "professor"  is  not  about  to  lecture  or  just 
come  from  a  lecture  the  office-door  is  locked.  One  wanders  along  a 
corridor  in  one  of  the  residences,  everywhere  locked  doors.  Over 
all  the  savour  of  a  business  centre,  a  business  transaction,  a  place 
where  the  moneychangers  sit,  where  so  much  knowledge  is  bought 
and  sold,  where  the  relations  between  teacher  and  taught  are  cold, 
impersonal,  businesslike,  ceasing  outside  office-hours. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  immemorial  dust  to  be  swept 
away,  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  efficiency,  sharp,  clear-cut, 
scientific  efficiency,  but  a  lurking  fear  lingers  that  many  ancient 
human  things  may  go  too,  the  very  conception  of  a  "universitas", 
a  community  of  souls,  of  friendships,  of  those  things  which  it  would 
seem  can  only  come  through  the  much  abused  literae  humaniores 
fast-vanishing  in  the  garish  light  of  efficiency. 


November  11th,  1918 

This  is  their  day,  the  day  they  shall  not  see; 
For  over  them  is  sodden  autumn  clay 
And  the  illimitable  rollings  of  the  sea. 

This  is  their  day,  for  this  they  gave  their  all; 
The  scent  of  winds  across  the  fields  of  hay, 
The  golden-rod  and  spring's  first  robin's  call, 
Their  toil  along  the  furrows,  and  at  last 
Kind  words  at  evenfall. 

For  this  they  bore  the  thunder  and  the  flame, 
The  days  of  horror  and  the  nights  of  stress, 
And  heard  the  whisper  sharply  call  their  name 
From  budding  life  unto  long  silentness. 

This  is  their  day.       On  some  far  misty  shore 
They  stand  and  harken  whilst  our  belfries  ring 
And  smile  upon  the  agonies  they  bore. 

H.  K.  G. 
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Oxford — Summer,  1918 

(i) 

VIVACIOUS  and  colourful  was  "The  High"  in  Oxford  during 
the  summer  of  1918. 

Above,  aeroplanes  circled  incessantly,  flying  backward 
and  forward  busily,  at  various  altitudes.  Never  was  the  air  quite 
free  from  the  sound  of  their  whirring. 

In  the  street  itself,  by  the  wall  of  University  College,  sat  a 
number  of  wounded  men  in  their  blue  suits — sitting  in  the  sun, 
smoking  and  talking  and  looking.  In  and  out  among  them  occa- 
sionally flitted  Red  Cross  nurses,  clad  in  white  or  blue  linen.  Up 
and  down  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  roadway  were  being  wheeled  a 
large  number  of  wounded  men  who  could  not  walk — some  in  invalid 
chairs,  others  in  long  carts,  in  which  they  could  lie  at  full  length. 
These  carriages  were  usually  being  wheeled  by  rather  old  women 
or  equally  old  men. 

Other  wounded  soldiers  walked  along  the  pavement,  some 
merely  weak,  others  with  arms  or  legs  bandaged,  some  without  an 
arm  or  without  a  leg. 

In  addition  to  the  soldiers,  there  were  many  small  old  ladies  and 
small  old  men,  but  more  of  the  former. 

There  were  also  vast  quantities  of  babies,  pushed  about  in 
various  kinds  of  conveyances  by  young  mothers. 

On  the  roadway  were  innumerable  cyclists,  more  girls  and 
women  than  boys  and  men,  all  pedalling  quite  fast.  There  were 
also  busses,  some  with  passenger  seats  above,  others  with  that 
space  used  for  luggage,  covered  with  tarpaulin  that  swelled  in  the 
wind.  There  were  a  few  hansom  cabs  and  a  stray  taxi  or  two.  .  .  . 
Also,  a  number  of  very  small  two-wheeled  carts,  pulled  by  donkeys 
or  wee  horses,  driven  by  old  women  or  old  men,  or  by  boys  or  girls. 
These  carts  contained  wood;  one  of  them  had  coal,  and  a  few  had 
general  produce.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  motor  traffic,  especially 
Red  Cross  and  War  Department  cars,  practically  all  driven  by 
girls. 

On  the  sidewalks  were  a  number  of  young  black  men,  and  a  few 
civilian  undergraduates,  either  under  military  age  or  discharged 
from  the  army,  wearing  flannels  and  carrying  tennis  rackets  under 
their  arms;  an  occasional  don,  with  mortar  board  and  gown;  many 
officers,  and  cadets  by  the  score.    These  last,  except  for  the  standard 
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white  band  on  their  hats,  were  dressed  in  an  amazing  complexity 
of  costume — some  with  officers'  uniforms  except  for  the  insignia  of 
rank;  others  in  privates'  clothes;  some  in  white  duck  trousers  and 
a  tunic;  others,  under  their  tunic,  had  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
"trunks",  with  the  rest  of  their  legs  uncovered. 

Gi) 

Could  one  imagine  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which  to  spend  a 
period  of  convalescence  after  the  flu,  than  at  Oxford?  I  walked 
slowly  one  afternoon  along  the  High  in  the  direction  of  Magdalen. 
A  number  of  cows  were  being  driven  in  the  streets,  and  a  genuine, 
"hard-looking"  swine  herd  was  vehemently  admonishing  an 
immense  hog  which  was  sprawling  over  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
small  lane. 

After  strolling  in  the  quad  of  Magdalen,  I  went  into  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  and  sat  idly  on  a  bench  by  the  Cherwell,  watching  the 
punts  go  by. 

On  another  afternoon,  I  visited  Merton  and  Oriel,  Christ 
Church,  New  and  Baliol.  Never  was  there  a  more  peaceful  spot 
than  the  quad  of  Baliol,  under  the  low-hanging  trees.  The  bench 
on  which  I  sat  was  partly  in  the  shade,  partly  in  the  sun,  and,  in 
the  calm  of  convalescence,  I  half-dozed,  with  the  picture  of  bright 
red  geraniums  everywhere.  There  were  many  officers  and  cadets, 
but,  in  that  atmosphere,  even  these  men  seemed  peaceful.  A  black 
student  passed  by,  smoking  a  cigar.  A  lady  was  sitting  under  a 
tree,  reading.  As  I  passed  out  under  the  arch,  I  stopped  and  read 
the  lists  of  "Ave  atque  Vale",  which,  alas,  were  so  much  longer 
than  when  I  had  seen  them  in  19rl6. 

(iii) 

In  spite  of  the  war,  there  is  still  talk  at  Oxford,  especially  at 
dinner.  The  subjects  uppermost  in  interest  were  the  war  itself 
and  the  political,  constitutional  and  social  changes  coming  with  it, 
but  there  were  other  lighter  topics  too. 

Through  the  windows  of  one  of  the  dining  rooms  came  the  odour 
of  jasmine,  while,  at  our  backs,  was  the  friendly  warmth  of  a  fire. 

We  talked  of  charming  Italian  and  French  villages  and  people. 
I  was  told  about  Rheims,  and  the  little,  old-fashioned,  slow  French 
train  which  went  from  there  to  Soissons  on  a  side  line  in  times  of 
peace.  And,  in  turn,  I  told  them  of  Rheims  and  its  ruined  cathedral 
as  I  had  seen  them  in  1916.     I  told  of  the  loss  of  the  Hotel  Lion 
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d'Or,  and  this  caused  regret,  for  my  hosts,  in  pre-war  days,  had 
dined  there  well. 

One  of  my  friends  asked  what  we  drank  with  our  meals  in 
Canada.  He  had  heard  rumours  that  we  sometimes  washed  down 
our  meat  with  black  tea.  This  seemed  to  him  an  incredible  as  well 
as  an  uncivilized  custom,  and  when  I  admitted  it  had  sometimes 
been  done,  he  visibly  shuddered. 

The  talk  turned  to  the  United  States,  and  I  was  asked  many 
questions.  I  said  we  often  thought  of  the  Americans  as  being  like 
the  old  Greeks,  fresh  and  open-eyed,  rather  naive  and  always 
making  experiments.  There  were  44  States,  comparable,  in  scope 
for  experiment,  if  not  in  physical  size,  with  the  Greek  city  state. 

A  Greek  scholar  said  something  about  "pagan",  and  I  told  of  a 
journal  in  New  York  called  "The  Pagan  Review",  and  said  that, 
in  certain  restricted  quarters,  there  had  been  a  growth  of  neo- 
paganism,  a  movement  thwarted  probably  by  the  war.  The 
paganism  expressed  itself  partly  in  an  out-of-door  existence,  with 
much  barefoot  dancing. 

"Do  they  have  altars?"  I  ventured  the  answer  that  there  were 
a  few  statues  to  Apollo  in  the  forests  of  New  England  country 
houses. 

The  Oxford  men  said  there  were  a  good  many  pagans  in  Greater 
Britain  too,  but  they  hardly  thought  these  were  bold  enough  to 
announce  themselves  as  such,  or  to  have  an  association  or  journal 
of  the  name. 

And  then  they  asked  me  about  shoe-shining  in  America.  One 
don  had  heard  that  on  this  strange  continent,  you  didn't  leave  your 
shoes  outside  your  door  at  night,  and  that  they  were  thus  not 
cleaned  when  you  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  This  appeared  a 
strange  laxness  to  the  Oxonians.  They  had  also  heard  there  were 
public  establishments  in  which  you  had  your  shoes  shined.  But 
what  about  the  time  between  putting  on  your  shoes  in  the  morning 
and  reaching  this  cleaning  emporium?  Was  not  the  intervening 
dust  abhorrent? 

I  emphasized  the  fact,  dear  surely  to  a  lover  of  the  Greek  langu- 
age, that  this  custom,  next  to  the  making  of  candy  and  ice  cream 
sodas  and  the  business  of  keeping  restaurants,  gave  employment  to 
the  largest  number  of  Greeks  in  America,  and  that  it  had  a  cultural 
value  in  that  it  enabled  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  pictures  and  the  Greek  alphabet, 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  shoe-shine  shops. 
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Even  this  compensation,  however,  did  not  seem  to  make  up,  in 
my  hosts'  minds,  for  the  lamentable  nakedness  in  not  having  your 
shoes  new-shined  with  which  to  begin  the  day.  They  did  think 
these  Greeks  should  visit  private  houses  each  morning.  They 
asked — was  there  not  an  opening  here  for  a  new  industry? 

Main  Johnson. 


Home 

Oh  pleasant  are  the  fields  of  France 
With  orchards  white  like  foam, 

And  bonny  are  the  heather  hills 
That  kindly  folk  call  home. 

The  English  lanes  with  hedges  green 

And  meadows  by  the  sea 
Are  ever  fair  to  English  men 

But  are  not  home  to  me. 

For  I  would  hear  a  veery  sing 
In  dark  woods  by  the  lake, 

And  see  the  trilliums  burst  in  bloom 
Amid  the  tangled  brake; 

And  from  the  rail  fence  hear  above 

A  kildee's  wailing  cry, 
And  see  a  heron  beating  slow 

Into  a  flaming  sky; 

And  hear  far  out  from  any  shore 

Beneath  a  misty  morn 
The  lone  high  crying  of  a  loon 

Break  suddenly  forlorn. 

But  I  would  see  above  me  spread 

The  day  I  come  to  die 
The  green  of  April  maples 

And  the  blue  of  April  sky. 


H.  K.  G. 
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The  Terrier  and  the  China  Do£ 

STORE  windows  line  the  ways  of  Life  very  pleasantly  and  they 
are  not  all  situated  in  Vanity  Fair.  One  who  is  fond  of  look- 
ing into  them  goes  walking  with  memory  and  curiosity.  He 
is  generally  attracted  and  delighted  with  novelty,  but  he  often  turns 
to  windows,  where  he  can  be  sure  of  finding  an  old  favourite  of  some 
sort  constantly  displayed.  He  is  pleased  to  know,  in  this  buzzing 
world  of  cash  and  credit,  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  never 
sold.  Their  owners  apparently  get  so  used  to  displaying  them,  and 
the  passers-by  so  used  to  seeing  them,  that  the  idea  of  trade  and 
barter  never  occurs  to  either  in  connection  with  them.  Their 
departure  would  be  a  public  and  a  private  loss.  It  is,  presumably, 
one  of  the  unities,  that  a  storekeeper  should  keep  some  of  his  stores. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  conservative  pleasure  cannot 
now  be  had  as  often  as  formerly.  The  "window  dresser"  is  the  high 
priest  of  modern  trade,  and  novelty  is  the  key  note  of  his  ritual. 
Xmas  cannot  enter  properly,  with  right  good  cash  and  cheer,  unless 
Santa  Claus  performs  his  office  in  some  new  way  behind  public  plate 
glass  on  busy  corners.  Easter  rises  anew  year  by  year,  in  novel 
settings  of  flower  and  symbol.  We  are  developing  a  drama  of  the 
store  window,  holding  the  mirror  to  the  seasons  as  they  come. 

Xot  the  least  interesting  of  store  window  attractions  are  the  live 
animals  and  birds.  There  is  something  peculiarly  magnetic  in  the 
sight  of  a  living  animal  behind  a  plate-glass  window.  Put  a  dog, 
that  no  one  would  look  at  on  the  street,  into  a  public  window,  and 
he  becomes  as  spectacular  as  the  tiger  at  the  Zoo.  He  achieves  at 
once  the  day  that  comes  to  every  dog.  One  need  not  men- 
tion the  squirrels  and  the  white  mice  in  the  bird-shop  windows. 
They  are  professionals  in  display,  and  have  acquired  the  easy 
manner  of  public  characters.  But  think  of  the  cat  in  the  milliner's 
window,  curled  up  cosily  near  the  base  of  a  hat-stand,  or  sitting  in 
dignified  disdain  of  the  children's  hands  rubbed  over  the  glass 
against  her  nose.  The  hats  may  be  gay  miracles  of  that  amazing 
inventiveness  shown  in  the  art  of  the  milliner,  but  the  cat  sticks  in 
the  memory. 

And  so  with  the  Terrier  and  the  China  Dog. 

The  Terrier  is  one  of  our  permanent  attractions  in  window 
sights.  He  is  a  grizzled  little  Aberdeen  terrier,  and  he  devotes  him- 
self to  the  entertainment  of  the  public  in  the  window  of  an  antique 
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shop.  He  appears  in  the  afternoons,  for  then  the  sun  is  shining  in, 
and  conditions  being  right  for  a  long  doggy  siesta,  he  lies  on  the 
carpeted  floor  of  the  window  among  specimens  of  old  china,  weapons, 
door-knockers,  pictures,  and  furniture.  How  he  gets  into  the  window 
this  informant  cannot  say,  but  he  must  have  developed  a  cat-like 
touch  and  insinuation,  for  while  the  space  is  ample  for  a  quiet  dog, 
there  are  fragile  things  about,  and  a  careless  turn  or  a  too  vigorous 
scratching  might  easily  end  a  pitcher  that  has  been  long  retired 
from  dangerous  journeys  to  the  well.  However,  there  the  old  dog 
lies,  sleeping  away  his  afternoons,  suitably  presiding  over  the  odds 
and  ends  of  other  days  around  him,  and  in  this  way  he  came  into 
the  company  of  the  China  Dog. 

The  window  had  been  newly  set  and  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
blank  space  and  concentrated  interest.  Most  of  the  little  odds  and 
ends  had  been  withdrawn.  A  small,  inlaid,  oval  table  had  been  put 
in  the  centre,  holding  silver  candlesticks,  coins,  snuff-boxes,  and  bits 
of  jewelry.  On  the  floor,  to  one  side,  had  been  placed  a  large  china 
dog,  and  there  east  and  west  had  met  at  last,  for  our  little  Aberdeen 
friend  was  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  the  china  image.  It  was  good  to 
see  him  again,  and  especially  so,  in  such  peculiar  and  symbolical  con- 
trast. We  had  never  thought  of  him,  as  a  parable  on  Art,  but  there 
he  was,  drawn  into  such  a  position,  by  the  strange  interweaving  of 
Oriental  and  Canadian  fates.  Here  surely  was  an  oddly  mated 
couple. 

The  China  Dog  was  large,  stout,  florid,  flamboyant,  bizarre, 
aggressive,  and  alive.  He  certainly  had  none  of  the  points  of  any 
recognized  breed.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  in  Chinese  history  as  the 
Chow  Dynasty,  his  origin  might  have  been  reasonably  placed  in  it. 
But  he  was  a  mongrel  epitome  of  the  essential  spirit  of  "Dog". 
The  little  Aberdonian  was  small,  wiry,  grizzled,  reserved,  sober,  and 
to  all  appearances,  "dead  dog".  The  pair  seemed  at  once  to  stand 
for  Creative  and  Realistic  Art. 

As  we  studied  Chow  while  Sandy  slept,  the  old  controversies  of 
Artist  and  Critic  came  to  mind.  "Nothing  but  Nature  is  right", 
cries  Ruskin.  "Nature  is  rarely  right",  laughs  Whistler.  The 
Artist  is  thinking  of  the  China  Dog,  the  Critic  is  thinking  of  the 
Terrier.  The  Critic  is  the  specialized  fancier,  secure  in  a  pedigreed 
ideal.  He  is  the  prisoner  of  precedent,  and  shouts  from  his  windows 
his  fears  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  the  artist  wandering  free.  Art 
is  the  growing  flower,  Criticism  the  dried  plant  pressed  flat  in  the 
leaves  of  books. 
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Our  China  Dog  was  a  monstrous  absurdity  from  the  fancier's 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  grotesque,  pug-like  face,  wide  and  pro- 
tuberant, with  apple  cheeks,  and  staring  eyes.  His  mouth  was  not 
savage,  but  smiling  in  leathery  wrinkles  and  bull-frog  width.  His 
hair  was  laid  over  him  in  great,  regular  wavy  curls,  flowing  on  the 
tail,  and  other  places  where  "feather"  would  come  naturally,  into 
snaky  loops  and  fringes.  His  colour  was  a  bright  green  with  a  blue 
ground  showing  in  lines  and  spots  beneath  it.  He  was  too  fat  for  a 
"hound  of  hell",  yet  one  could  imagine  him  waddling  fittingly  at 
the  tail  of  some  eminent  demon  down  below. 

But  he  had  life,  energetic  and  obvious  in  his  curves  and  colours. 
His  creator  had  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Art,  and 
there  he  sat  with  every  absurd  curl  and  muscle  filled  with  that 
enduring  vitality.  Beside  him,  the  little  Aberdonian  seemed  a  dried 
mummy  of  a  dog.  Alive  and  real  though  he  was,  the  China  Dog 
sat  over  him  in  easy  lordship  of  Creative  Art.  Sandy  was  an 
individual.  Chow  was  an  essence,  a  composite,  and  a  type.  Sandy 
was  the  better  chum,  but  Chow  was  an  Emperor  of  the  East. 

One  could  not  suppose  that  Chow's  creator  had  been  either 
ignorant  of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  dog,  or  incapable  of  repre- 
senting it  had  he  so  chosen.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  could  have 
reproduced  the  original  animal  hair  for  hair,  with  microscopic  per- 
fection, "Selecting  nothing,  rejecting  nothing",  in  the  words  of  the 
critic,  as,  indeed,  his  fellow-craftsmen  have  often  done,  beating  out 
of  bronze,  for  instance,  eagle  pinions  feather  by  feather. 

But  he  had  a  sense  of  freedom  and  gaiety  to  express.  Perhaps  he 
lived  "in  the  storied  houses  of  San-Ko",  near  the  "ten  thousand 
valleys,  full  of  voices  and  pine-winds",  and  was  of  the  liberal 
opinion  that  "Eyebrows  painted  green  are  a  fine  sight  in  young 
moonlight".  At  all  events,  his  Art  impulse  must  have  begun  in 
similar  things,  and  these  were  certainly  better  shown,  in  the  form, 
colour,  and  curls  of  Chow  as  he  appeared  than  in  any  timid  and 
natural  rendering  of  him.  In  short,  the  ancient  craftsman  made  a 
work  of  Art  of  Chow.  His  actual  dog  was  only  the  idea,  which 
prompted  him  to  begin  his  own  creation,  and  that  creation  was 
given  a  fitting  form  in  the  clay  and  glazes  used  as  the  medium  of 
expression.  The  artist  must,  apparently,  go  forward  constantly 
from  his  inspiration.  The  lines  of  the  impulse  spread  ever  out- 
wards. So  did  Sandy  and  Chow  suggest  the  chief  opposition  of 
opinion  between  Artist  and  Critic. 
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When  Ruskin  spoke  of  the  "ill-educated  conceit",  the  "Cockney 
impudence",  and  the  "coxcombry"  of  Whistler,  he  showed  the 
typical  irritation  of  the  Critic.  He  acted  like  an  indignant  terrier 
fancier  asked  to  judge  our  China  Dog,  and  as  there  was  no  "con- 
formity to  type"  in  Whistler's  creative  work,  it  was  denounced  in 
terms  not  far  short  of  "Cockney  impudence"  and  "ill-educated 
conceit". 

Because  Whistler's  pictures  of  fireworks  at  Cremorne,  and  his 
Battersea  Bridge  ignored  the  terrier  standard  of  accurate  detail, 
Ruskin  saw  nothing  of  the  poetry  of  evening,  and  the  beauty  of 
colour  and  feeling,  which  the  pictures  had  been  painted  to  convey. 
Cremorne  and  Battersea  Bridge  were  only  starting  points  for  the 
feeling  of  the  artist.  Their  material  actuality  was  submerged  in  a 
mood  similar  to  that  of  Wordsworth,  who,  crossing  the  prosaic  and 
actual  Westminster  Bridge,  yet  felt  that  "Earth  had  not  anything 
to  show  more  fair".  The  Critic  would  clip  the  wings  of  the  creative 
spirit,  that  he  may  keep  it  within  his  own  reach  and  safe  boundaries. 
But  the  life  of  Art  is  freedom,  and  its  spirit  works  best  in  innocent 
daring. 

The  Critic  generally  has  taken  Ruskin's  position.  He  did  so 
with  Millet,  finding  fault  with  Millet's  Homeric  renderings  of  the 
peasant,  as  they  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  piping  pastorals 
honoured  by  convention.  And  so  with  many  another,  until  the 
Salon  des  Refuses  became  a  nursery  of  fame. 

A  few  names  of  the  great  offenders  may  be  given  at  random: 
Blake,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Whitman,  Rodin,  Chavannes,  Ibsen, 
Wagner,  Manet,  Cezanne. 

In  every  case,  the  complaint  of  the  Critic  may  be  understood  by 
the  realization  that  he  failed  to  properly  distinguish  the  merits  of 
The  Terrier  and  The  China  Dog.  He  refused  to  countenance  any 
departure  from  the  type  laid  down  by  himself,  denying  in  China 
Dogs  any  life,  beauty,  or  intelligence.  But  The  China  Dog  romps 
cheerfully  among  the  kenneled  prejudices  of  the  Critic,  shaking  a 
vicious  little  snarler  now  and  then  by  the  neck,  but  sweeping  most 
of  them  aside  merely  by  the  energetic  wagging  of  his  unconventional 
tail. 

Generally,  The  China  Dog  seems  to  be  more  welcome  in  these 
spacious  days.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  an  unnatural  kindness, 
nowadays,  towards  the  China  Dogs  of  Art.  The  broad,  free  render- 
ing of  native  and  unconventional  landscape  or  figure,  with  the  living 
spirit  appropriately  translated  in  strong,  honest  brushwork,  is  surer 
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of  appreciation  in  our  exhibitions.  The  intention  of  the  artist,  whether 
in  painting  or  other  arts,  is  more  readily  perceived,  and  considered 
with  less  reference  to  a  cramped  ideal  than  formerly.  We  seem  to 
be  working  away  from  the  little  terrier  standards. 

But  "it  has  been  provided  that  the  trees  shall  not  grow  up  into 
the  sky".  We  need  not  fear  the  killing  of  our  China  Dogs  with 
kindness.  If  we  are  active  enough  in  appreciation  none  of  them  will 
receive  too  much  attention. 

So  we  leave  Sandy  sleeping  in  the  sun.  He  has  his  wakeful 
periods,  of  course,  but  the  China  Dog  is  ever  awake.  "For  ever 
panting,  and  for  ever  young",  he  will  cheerfully  remain  "in  midst 
of  other  woe",  other  windows,  and  other  hearts  than  ours.  He  was 
touched  with  the  immortality  of  Creative  Art. 

J.  E.  H.  MacDonald. 


The  Old  Horse 

Beyond  the  lifted  lilacs, 
In  bowers  of  white  and  green, 
The  old  white  horse  is  grazing 
The  apple  trees  between; 
Dragging  his  feet  and  munching 
The  blossom-scattered  green. 

The  stooping  boughs  hang  round  him 

Their  wreaths  of  clustered  white; 

The  passing  bloom  falls  by  him 

In  mazy  listless  flight; 

His  scooped  and  bony  haunches 

Are  filled  with  petals  white. 

Beside  the  purple  lilacs 

An  old  man  plies  a  broom, 

Sweeping  from  walk  and  well-top 

The  drifting  of  the  bloom; 

He  smiles  at  the  old  horse  grazing 

And  rests  upon  his  broom. 


J.  M. 
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Professor  Brett  at  the  English  Association 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  English  Association,  on  October  the 
sixteenth,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  Mr.  Brett's  paper 
entitled  "From  Philosophy  to  Literature",  of  which  paper 
the  following  account  is  partly  summary,  largely  verbatim.  The 
distinction  which  he  makes  between  philosophy  and  literature  is 
that  of  Conrad,  who  would  presumably  prefer  to  be  called  an  artist 
rather  than  a  philosopher  because,  "The  changing  wisdom  of  suc- 
cessive generations  discards  ideas,  questions  facts,  demolishes 
theories.  But  the  artist  appeals  to  that  part  of  our  being  which  is 
not  dependent  on  wisdom;  to  that  in  us  which  is  a  gift  and  not  an 
acquisition,  and  therefore  more  permanently  enduring".*  Art, 
therefore,  and  literature  in  so  far  as  it  is  art,  appeals  to  tempera- 
ment; but  philosophic  truth  depends  upon  temperament  only  in 
the  opinion  of  that  unphilosophic  being  the  Average  Man,  who 
concludes  in  his  despair  that  truth  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Fiction, 
again,  is  the  department  of  literature  which  may  truly  be  set  over 
against  pure  philosophy,  if  by  fiction  we  mean  any  imaginative 
construction  of  ideal  relations,  including  a  large  area  of  the  field  of 
poetry,  the  hypothetical  branches  of  science  and  all  constructive 
philosophy,  together  with  "what  most  people  and  all  good  librarians 
call  fiction." 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  causal  relation  between  the  art  and 
the  philosophy  of  any  age,  the  paper  traced  a  parallel  evolution  of 
philosophy  and  fiction  ceased  to  be  one.  "So  long  as  men  thought 
first  of  their  gods  and  their  nationality  there  was  none  of  our 
romantic  and  sentimental  writing.  It  was  the  coming  individualism 
which  heralded  that  mode  of  composition — as  it  appeared  in  the 
Alexandrian  age,  only  to  be  obscured  in  darkness — until  after  the 
night,  daylight  came  again  in  the  temple  of  literature,  and  behold! 
the  ancient  gods  still  sitting  in  the  repose  of  their  unchangeable 
perfection.  Only  the  worshippers  are  new,  a  little  strange  to  their 
surroundings  and  uncertain  of  themselves,  yet  instinctively  bowing 
to  a  knowledge  which  they  have  not  invented  and  a  beauty  which 
they  have  not  created." 

The  thirteenth  century  was  the  period  of  great  systems,  and 
great  systems  are  not  concerned  with  individual  peculiarities.    No 
one  could  write  a  novel  about  people  when  they  were  no  more  than 
*  Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Varcissus. 
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species  of  the  class  'rational  animal.'  Even  the  'unessential  attribute' 
afforded  no  good  material  for  prose  fiction.  All  things  else  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  types,  and  love  itself  passed  into  the  pages 
of  literature  as  a  thesis  rather  than  an  emotion,  a  symbol  rather 
than  an  experience. 

In  the  next  era  emphasis  shifted  from  the  doctrine  of  intellect 
to  the  doctrine  of  will,  or  to  employ  modern  terms,  intellectualism 
was  met  by  a  pragmatist  opposition.  "It  was  necessary  to  break 
the  spell  of  traditional  theology;  the  pagan  world  must  rise  again 
from  the  dead  and  modify  the  charm  of  what  George  Moore  calls 
'The  Seven  Deadly  Virtues'.  So  the  Renascence  came  in."  The 
mystic  Doctrine  of  Love  was  edited  by  writers  who  hinted  that 
Aphrodite,  like  the  Devil,  was  not  so  bad  as  people  said.  Similarly 
the  doctrine  of  the  will  underwent  a  transformation;  not  only  the 
Will  to  the  Good  but  also  the  Will  to  Power  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  springs  of  action. 

"The  stories  in  which  men  delight  have  a  common  character. 
They  involve  some  play  of  the  emotions  and  some  expression  of 
masterful  activity,  that  is  to  say  a  manifestation  of  the  will.  It  is 
notorious  that  medieval  thinkers  treated  these  subjects  very  form- 
ally: that  is  to  say  they  worked  with  ideal  types,  used  observation 
too  sparingly,  and  talked  about  human  affairs  as  though  one 
formula  could  adequately  cover  the  whole  diversity  of  mankind. 
The  rejection  of  this  point  of  view  is  the  real  beginning  of  modern 
thought.  In  the  sphere  of  political  theory  Machiavelli  deserves  our 
gratitude.  I  do  not  say  that  his  teaching  was  good;  on  the  contrary 
its  chief  value  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  good. 
Machiavelli  showed  us  not  what  men  ought  to  be  but  what  they 
are.  He  did  not  believe  that  men  are  always  aiming  at  one  trans- 
cendent good.  He  would  not  say  that  men  desire  that  which  is 
good;  he  preferred  to  say  that  men  call  good  that  which  they  desire. 
This  simple  inversion  of  terms  signifies  a  revolution  of  thought. 
Henceforth  in  place  of  the  one  metaphysical  good  we  have  a  bound- 
less variety  of  aims  and  objects;  in  place  of  one  type  and  one  law 
we  have  infinite  variety  and  no  guide  in  life  but  experience.  The 
dominating  view  is,  from  this  point  onward,  the  variety  of  human 
experiences." 

For  Montaigne,  again,  nature  is  a  chaos  of  events;  yet  his 
scepticism  is  not  contempt  for  life  but  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
inexhaustible  richness  of  life  if  only  men  will  abandon  their  quest 
for  system.      "Alas  for  the  genial  philosopher,   his  disorder  was 
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viewed  as  a  new  kind  of  order,  and  his  lack  of  system  became  a  new 
kind  of  system."  .  .  .  Philosophy,  of  course,  did  not  accept  Mon- 
taigue's  rejection  of  system,  for  it  was  the  busines  of  philosophy  to 
mend  that  breach  in  its  outworks. 

"Shakespeare  presents  us  again — in  literature — with  the  human 
scene  entirely  uncontrolled  by  theory:  and  Shakespeare's  theatre 
is  the  variety  of  human  nature  translated,  a  picture  of  mankind 
for  which  there  is  no  background  of  doctrine  except  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  saying 

"All  the  world's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

"That  the  time  was  not  wholly  ripe  for  this  view  of  humanity 
may  be  surmised  from  the  attacks  periodically  made  upon  Shake- 
speare. .  .  .  The  birth  of  the  novel  marks  the  final  triumph  in  litera- 
ture of  the  sentimental  and  personal  factors.  For  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  told,  the  dominant  forms  of  literature  have  become 
the  novel  and  the  newspaper.  So  be  it.  Let  Philosophy  take  its 
defeat  gracefully  and  retire  to  the  limbo  of  scientific  pursuits  .  .  . 
but  yet  one  question  remains  that  should  be  heard.  What  has  the 
novelist  or  the  journalist  to  say  for  himself?  Is  he  a  pleasure  or  a 
duty  or  both?  More  interesting  still,  is  he  finally  supreme  or 
destined  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires  whenever  life  becomes  more 
deep  or  more  pathetic  than  is  compatible  with  delight?  What  is  the 
literature  of  strife,  of  sorrow,  of  all  that  never  succeeds  and  is  yet 
too  great  to  fail?" 

Here  follows  some  comment  on  the  relation  between  aesthetic 
and  philosophical  doctrine.  In  the  new  century  pure  science 
becomes  ever  more  prominent;  physics  takes  the  lead,  mechanics 
makes  a  close  second.  The  ideal  of  complete  explanation  creeps 
over  from  blocks  and  pulleys  to  joints  and  tendons;  thence  it  goes 
to  nerves  and  brain;  finally  it  reaches  the  heart. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Descartes  had  reduced  the 
emotion  to  a  strict  science  of  action  and  reaction,  push  and  pull,  an 
internal  tug-of-war  in  which  the  strongest  motive  prevailed.  At 
last  the  phrase  was  coined :  Man  the  Machine. 

"A  mistaken  fidelity  to  nature  grew  out  of  this  new  mythology 
based  on  scientific  concepts;  a  most  subtle  aroma  of  artificiality 
spread  through  life.  Gardens  were  trimmed  geometrically;  conver- 
sation was  refined  to  aphorisms;  smart  epigrams  expressed  illumin- 
ated cynicism  in  faultless  balance  of  phrase.  The  excellent  Gilpin 
amusingly  criticizes  Nature  thus:  "Nature",  he  says,  "works  in  a 
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cold  and  singular  style  of  composition,  but  has  the  merit  of  never 
falling  into  mannerisms".  Nature  could  be  judged  according  as  it 
did  or  did  not  conform  to  reason;  consequently  art  is  "Nature  to 
advantage  dressed" — with  emphasis  on  the  dressing. 

"But  the  world  is  never  left  with  only  one  prophet",  and 
Gassendi  arose  to  challenge  Descartes  and  mechanical  order.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  popularity,  as  the  Cartisian  theory  when  it  took 
a  literary  form,  was  closely  akin  to  the  Stoic  type  of  character,  so 
its  opponent  professed  to  be  an  Epicurean.  Puritanism  preserved 
its  ascendency  yet  a  little  longer. 

Meanwhile  biology  had  entered  the  arena;  for  its  exponents  the 
mechanical  views  were  of  no  scientific  value,  nor  did  the  chemists 
find  any  advantage  in  their  use;  the  chemistry  of  life  afforded  a  new 
outlook.  "A  chemical  product  is  more  than  and  different  from  its 
component  factors;  you  cannot  add  one  chemical  to  another  in  the 
way  that  you  add  one  brick  to  another  in  a  building.  There  is  a 
kind  of  addition  in  growth,  but  it  is  not  mechanical  addition,  it  is 
organic  increment.  Here  was  a  new  point  of ,  departure,  and  the 
honour  of  making  it  generally  useful  belongs  to  Rousseau.  He  was 
the  means  by  which  the  sentimental  school  triumphed." 

In  Leibnitz  and  Spino/a  the  aesthetic  value  of  evolution  was 
foreshadowed.  These  philosophies  were  not  perhaps  fully  under- 
stood by  the  literary  genius  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  but  their 
inspiration  was  felt.  The  unity  of  nature  and  man  became  in  con- 
sequence an  object  of  passionate  aspiration.  One  after  another 
men  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  their  prosaic  labours  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  ideal  beauty.  The  long  struggle  between 
reason  and  feeling  now  drew  to  a  close;  in  the  harmony  of  perfect 
form  they  were  to  be  forever  reconciled. 

"The  Eighteenth  Century  theory  of  experience  becomes  obsolete; 
the  experience  itself  becomes  primary.  Goethe  protests  that  he 
cannot  write  what  he  does  not  feel ;  he  declares  that  his  literary  work 
is  one  long  confession.  On  the  other  hand  he  becomes  objective  and 
tries  to  give  meaning  to  Nature  as  man's  other  partner  in  reality. 
His  attack  upon  Newton  brings  him  well-deserved  ridicule,  but  it  is 
significant.  The  age  wants  to  go  beyond  mathematical  formulae 
and  discover  everywhere  concrete  spiritual  meaning." 

"In  harmony  with  this  synthetic  tendency  is  the  contemporary 
movement  in  philosophy  toward  a  great  synthesis,  as  in  the  systems 
of  Kant  and  Hegel,  epics,  as  they  are,  of  the  cosmos.  Idealism  is 
the  common  feature  of  great  philosophy  and  great  literature.    The 
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early  nineteenth  century  presents  the  spectacle,  unique  since 
Plato,  of  a  real  spiritual  unity  between  philosophy  and  literature. 
We  can  speak  of  Goethe,  Kant,  Schiller  and  Hegel  without 
any  sense  of  incongruity.  Herbert  Spencer  and  George  Eliot, 
Darwin  and  Tennyson  emphatically  do  not  present  the  same 
harmony  of  tone." 

So  much  for  the  historical  side.  A  parallelism  has  been  traced, 
it  has  not  been  explained.  Does  the  philosopher  perceive  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  embodied  in  its  literature  and  formulate  them? 
Does  the  artist  consciously  inform  his  creation  with  a  philosophical 
idea?  Are  the  truths  vaguely  current,  one  knows  not  how,  expressed 
consciously  in  philosophy  and  unconsciously  in  art? 

Again,  is  there  a  standard  of  beauty?  Mr.  Brett  says,  "To  one 
group  of  writers  Bergson  has  become  a  saviour  who  delivers  men 
from  good  sense  and  consistency.  To  another  group,  pragmatism 
appeals  as  a  sanction  for  bad  form.  Current  criticism  is  so  full  of 
these  doctrines  that  we  forget  there  are  such  things  as  life  and  art  .  .  . 
Philosophically  there  is  too  much  eagerness  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  plain  man  for  something  he  can  understand,  whereas  there  is  no 
proof  that  truth  is  limited  by  the  plain  man's  power  of  understand- 
ing. The  consequence  is  a  futile  glorification  of  incoherence,  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  in  theory  the  ragged  edges  of  experience, 
when  the  whole  business  of  theory  is  to  knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeve; 
the  abandonment  of  philosophy  cannot  be  called  a  very  new  kind  of 
philosophy.  In  literature  the  danger  is  greater.  The  standard 
tends  to  sink  until  it  is  dependent  on  public  opinion.  The  critics 
write  about  the  books  everyone  is  reading,  and  have  no  agreement 
about  anything;  if  the  work  is  badly  constructed  it  is  none  the  less 
"great";  if  its  theme  is  despicable  it  is  none  the  less  "true  to  life". 
It  may  be  anything  except  "  dull ",  which  means  that  it  is  not  a  best- 
seller. 

"Goethe  once  said,  'About  aesthetic  matters  everyone  maythink 
and  feel  as  he  likes,  but  in  natural  science  the  false  and  the  absurd 
are  absolutely  unendurable'.  A  man  may  make  remarks  like  that 
when  he  means  by  'everyone'  little  more  than  'all  the  experts'.  If 
Goethe  had  been  thinking  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy  he 
would  have  softened  down  that  'everyone'." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  remarked  (among  other 
things)  that  the  subject  was  scarcely  begun — that  "the  speaker  had 
indeed  ranged  from  philosophy  to  literature,  but  that  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  literature  he  sat  down",  and  in  fact  that  no  detailed 
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application  was  made.  In  reply  the  speaker  said  that  his  paper  was 
constructed  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  philosophy  for  students  of 
literature  and  to  open  the  question  whether  modern  literature,  in 
becoming  "realistic",  "psychological"  or  "positivist ",  was  not 
forgetting  the  function  of  the  artist  and  assuming  wholly  the 
function  of  the  departmental  teacher. 

A.  M.  L. 


The  Stranger 

One  spent  his  days  in  miser  books, 

And  one  beneath  the  country  sky, 
Another  served  the  market's  looks; 

None  saw  Romance  go  by. 

Yet  had  she  toils  for  them  to  do 

More  glorious  than  her  sons  of  old, 
Beside  a  war-dark  strand  she  blew 

Her  bugles  keen  and  bold. 

The  books  are  filled  by  softer  hands, 
The  furrow  sleeps  without  the  grain, 

Elsewhere  the  market-watcher  stands; 
They  heard  the  living  strain. 

And  lost  Romance  who  passed  unseen 
Through  city  streets  and  country  ways 

Is  hailed  of  men  a  greater  queen 
Than  in  her  storied  days. 

J.  M. 
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En£a£in£  a  Mistress 

MRS.  WOOD'OUSE  you'll  not  be  knowing  who  I  am,  but 
me  name  is  Mrs.  Gamin,  'aving  noticed  the  advertise- 
ment for  general  'ousework  and  no  washin'.    Mrs.  Wood- 
'ouse  I  wants  to  be  frank  and  open  with  you,  I  might  only  be  a 
tempor-airy,  you'd  'ave  the  comfort  of  me  for  the  winter,  but  me 
'usband  being  at  the  front,  me  plans  are  uncertain  for  May  and 
June.    I  don't  mind  owning  up  that  I'm  English,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse, 
and  I  never  'ave  tried  to  'ide  the  fact  from  no  one,  but  as  you  know 
the  English  what  comes  out  to  Canada  aren't  all  'ot  cakes!    I  must 
tell  you  Mrs.  Wood'ouse  that  me  feelins  'as  been  very  'urt  at  'aving 
to  take  up  'ousework,  being  a  nurse  by  profession.     But  there 
aren't  no  nurse's  places  vacant,  for  why?    I  will  'ave  me  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month,  because  in  nursing  a  young  baby  I  never  leaves 
'im  night  or  day  for  six  months,  as  there  would  be  no  telling  what 
the  mother  of  'im  might  be  up  to,  whilst  I  was  out.    But  I  'ad  no 
intentions  of  staying  out  'ere  eight  years,  which  I  did,  being  only 
upon  a  visit  to  me  brother  Fred,  and  didn't  'e  go  and  part  with 
my  return  ticket  to  a  gentleman  'e  'appened  to  run  up  against 
whilst  'e  was  doin'  something  to  the  electric  lights  in  the  General 
'Orspital  (being  an  electrictian  by  trade)  and  that  gentleman  turned 
out  to  be  the  Mr.  Toole  (of  course  you've  'eard  of  'im?)  the  very 
Mr.  Toole  who  met  'is  death  on  account  of  'is  'eart  failin'  'im  on 
'is  way  to  London,  after  sailin  upon  the  'Esperian  with  my  return 
ticket.    After  that,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  married,  so 
me  brother  took  the  young  man  upon  one  side — "Look  'ere,      e 
said  to  'im— "that  girl  'as  been  accustomed  to  attention  from  *er 
brother,  and  attentive  you  must  be  to  'er,  or  I'll  fetch  'er  back 
'ome";  and  miss  me  brother's  attentions  I  did,  although  mind  you 
me  'usband  'ave  always  kept  'is  word.    But,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse,  there 
is  just  one  thing  upon  me  mind,  I  'ave  a  little  dog,  and  she  and  me 
'ave  never  been  parted.     She  wouldn't  worry  you  for  she  never 
enters  an  'ouse  without  first  wiping  'er  feet  upon  the  mat;  it  would 
kind  of  break  me  'eart  to  part    with  'er  getting  depressed  at  times 
as  I  do  on  account  of  'aving  been  a  nurse  by  profession,  and  not 
associating  with  'ousegirls.    There's  one  'ousegirl  I  did  get  to  know, 
through  'er  making  bogey  eyes  at  me  'usband  ('im  being  very  good- 
looking)  and  although  I  'ardly  ever  go  and  see  'er,  she  and  me  'ave 
been  drawed  together  since  'e's  been  wounded  at  the  front.     But 
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the  British  will  never  get  to  Berlin.  I  know  all  about  that,  for  I  was 
there  myself  when  I  was  twenty.  They've  got  Berlin  well  mined. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  was  for  ever  saying  that  England  couldn't  get 
along  without  Germany — Everything  useful  was  made  in  Germany, 
she  believed. — But  I  said  "Well,  now,  you've  done  quite  enough 
running  up  of  Germany.  I'll  tell  you  something  you  don't  know. 
I  was  in  the  hart  galleries  in  Berlin  when  I  was  twenty,  and  there 
were  'undreds  of  rooms  full  of  pictures  painted  by  Germans,  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  when  I  reads  them  down  what  do  I  find?  That 
they  were  painted  by  Eyetalians  or  that  their  parents  hailed  from 
England.  And  Germany's  the  great  place  for  dyeing,  I  am  told. 
But  who  invented  dyes?  An  Englishman.  Most  people  don't  know 
that — Germany's  a  crafty  nation,  me  'usband  says  the  same.  It 
was  very  'ard  for  me  to  lose  'im  when  I  did,  for  we  'ad  just  moved 
into  a  little  'ouse  with  everything  new.  I  still  'ave  all  me  things, 
and  me  linen  is  all  pure  Irish,  'emstitched  sheets,  frilled  pillowcases, 
you  know.  There  wouldn't  be  room  for  it  'ere,  why  it  'as  a  whole 
garret  room  to  itself  in  Ottawa — I  was  nursing  there  once  and  them 
as  I  was  with  took  it  orf  me  shoulders.  Mind  you  they're  honest, 
but  I  looks  them  up  at  times  as  you  would  yourself  Mrs.  Wood'ouse 
if  you  'ad  real  Irish  in  your  possession.  But  'ow  I  got  it  was  this — 
we  went  to  England  for  the  'oneymoon,  and  Auntie,  always  'aving 
been  fond  of  me,  sent  for  a  catalogue  from  Robinson  and  Cleaver's, 
you've  'eard  of  them,  and  told  me  to  mark  down  what  I  should  like 
to  'ave,  and  mark  down  I  did,  and  there  it  lays  at  this  very  moment 
in  the  very  same  folds  as  it  came  to  me  from  Ireland.  And  me 
'usband  was  so  jealous  at  me  'aving  such  a  nice  present  give  me, 
that  'e  walked  out  and  bought  'imself  eight  pictures,  which  are  now 
'anging  upon  Mrs.  Vantassels'  drawingroom  wall,  'er  not  'aving 
the  space  to  give  me  upstairs.  Mrs.  Wood'ouse  I  do  feel  bad  about 
leaving  Mrs.  Vantassels,  but  you've  'eard  'ow  Americans  are 
neutrals,*  and  with  me  'usband  at  the  front,  and  'aving  been 
wounded  once,  it's  very  'ard  to  live  with  them,  Americans  being  of 
no  account  in  the  world  just  now.  Although  I'm  takin  me  eighteen 
dollars  a  month  there,  I'm  willin  to  come  to  you  for  fourteen  ('aving 
'eard  you  prefer  not  to  give  more  than  twelve),  me  being  willing  to 
take  responsibility  and  'oping  to  see  a  good  daily  paper.  No,  I 
wouldn't  be  leaving  Mrs.  Vantassels  but  the  work  is  very  'ard 
there,  and  Professors  they  do  seem  to  'ave  so  many  'olidays,  and 
the  meals  were  most  unpunctual,  although  it  wasn't  'is  fault. 
*1915 
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Then  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother  'as  been  staying  with  us — mind 
you,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse,  I  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother, 
but  she  did  stay  a  very  long  time — it  made  the  'ouse  very  over- 
crowded and  as  I  said  to  them  both  (making  no  complaints)  sleepin' 
in  an  'ammock  of  an  afternoon  houtside  is  one  thing,  and  falling  out 
of  one  at  night  in  a  bedroom  is  two  things!  But  not  only  that,  Mrs. 
Vantassels'  mother  came  from  Massachusetts,  and  apparently 
in  Massachesetts  the  'ousegirls  are  all  Catholics.  It  seems  that  it 
is  the  custom  there  to  work  right  on  until  4  o'clock  without  'aving 
anything  to  eat,  when  their  work  is  done  for  that  day.  Xow  Mrs. 
Vantassels'  mother  wanted  me  to  do  the  same,  but  I  said  to  'er 
(there  being  some  little  trouble)  my  way  is  to  obey  them  that  pays 
me,  and  wasn't  I  right?  But  as  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse,  I  was 
very  fond  of  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother,  even  if  she  did  behave  now 
and  again  as  if  I  was  'anging  on  a  peg  be'ind  the  door  for  'er  to  take 
down  whenever  she  wanted.  Well,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse  I  'ope  I  'aven't 
kept  you.  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother  will  be  pleased  that  I  'ave 
found  such  a  nice  place.  You  depend  upon  my  being  'ere  by 
Aug.  1st,  that  being  the  date  when  Professor  Vantassels  is  taking 

'is  next  'oliday." 

******* 

I  have  made  a  few  timid  enquiries — Mrs.  Gamin  was  not  un- 
known I  found  even  in  our  immediate  circle.  But  my  friends 
seemed  timid  too  of  speaking  harshly  of  her.  I  rather  gathered 
that  there  would  be  no  Mr.  Toole,  no  Auntie,  no  'oneymoon,  no 
Irish  linen,  no  Catholics  of  Mass.,  and  no  'usband  at  the  front.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  she  meant  to  deceive  us.  A  Persian  proverb 
seems  to  me  to  suit  the  case — "Happy  is  the  man  who  can  lie,  but 
shame  on  him  who  believes". 

E.  L.  Fergusox. 


The  Reeonstruction-ers 

They  re-constructed  countries  and  they  re-constructed  man, 
They  constructed  education  on  a  re-constructed  plan. 
They  reconstructed  ships  and  toys  and  ploughs  and  farms  and  truck; 
They  constructed  reconstruction  until  re-construction  struck! 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

CANADA  is  no  longer  at  war.  With  great  suddenness  the  end 
came.  The  German  character,  ingenious  in  devices  of 
destruction,  patient  of  the  labours  and  discomforts  of  trench 
warfare,  failed  to  stand  against  repeated  reverses.  The  fine  quality 
of  the  soldier  whose  keen  edge  defeat  only  tempers  was  not  theirs. 
When  science  failed  the  German  hands  went  up.  Canada  has  had 
her  share  in  the  great  event.  Fifty  thousand  crosses  in  foreign  soil 
bear  silent  witness  to  our  sacrifice.  And  silent  witness  is  most 
fitting.  Returning  from  the  hilarity  of  November  the  eleventh,  I 
noticed  a  man  and  wife  in  middle  life  walking  home  slowly  arm  in 
arm.  Their  faces  told  the  tale;  there  was  no  need  of  the  garb  of 
mourning  worn  by  the  mother.  While  it  is  good  to  see  the  return 
of  laughter  in  public  places,  many  hearts  are  seared  too  deep  for 
laughter. 

In  the  midst  of  victory  came  the  Victory  Loan.  We  are  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  far  exceeding  the  objective.  We  have 
raised  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  One  wonders 
whether  this  manifestation  of  our  prosperity  is  really  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  During  the  war  our  millionaires  have  multiplied  quite 
as  rapidly  as  our  knights.  In  the  loan  these  valiant  holders  of  the 
sinews  of  war  have  gone  over  the  top  with  deadly  impact  against 
the  tax-payers  of  the  future.  But  let  us  be  just  to  the  millionaire. 
The  son  of  my  scavenger  to  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  worn 
out  clothes,  till  I  had  to  take  to  wearing  them  myself,  has  been 
receiving  a  monthly  wage  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  a  munitions 
factory.  He  is  a  lad  of  seventeen.  Fine  heroes  and  fat  purses  have 
been  the  strangely  incongruous  twin  products  of  the  war. 

The  period  of  reconstruction  will  be  painful.  Certainly  our 
scavenger's  son,  and  possibly  even  our  millionaire,  may  have  to 
decline  from  this  noble  rate.  Then  we  must  try  to  pay  our  debt  to 
those  maimed  in  the  war,  and  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  will 
never  return,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  error  of  making 
the  recipients  less  happy  by  depriving  them  of  the  incentive  to  effort 
and  the  error  of  entangling  a  pension  policy  with  the  ambitions  of 
politicians  or  parties.  The  size  of  the  pension  for  total  disability 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  While  in  Canada  we  give  a  larger 
pension  than  that  of  any  other  belligerent  country  it  will  hardly 
be  contended   that  we  have  been  too  generous.     The  principle 
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governing  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  the  imperious 
obligation  to  ensure  decent  comfort  to  those  who  have  suffered  in 
the  great  cause.  This  would  suggest  the  unwisdom  of  settling  upon 
a  fixed  amount  for  a  period  of  years.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  varies  so  greatly  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  provide 
against  the  want  of  decent  comfort  would  be  to  determine  the 
necessary  amount  from  time  to  time  by  cost  of  living  figures,  such 
as  are  now  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Not  the  least 
important  of  the  matters  which  will  come  before  Parliament  at 
its  next  session,  which  cannot  begin  too  soon,  will  be  the  framing 
of  a  pension  bill. 

Broadly  speaking  the  great  problem  of  reconstruction  is  that 
of  the  place  which  will  be  given  to  human  rights  and  material 
development  respectively  in  our  national  policy.  Even  at  the  risk 
of  having  the  epithet  Bolshevik  hurled  at  an  innocent  head  one  is 
bound  to  contend  that  the  workers  must  share  more  largely  in  the 
wealth  they  mostly  create.  The  influenza  has  revealed  the  abject 
squalor  in  which  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dwelling  in  these  days 
of  rapidly  increasing  wealth.  The  Mayor  of  Ottawa  has  openly 
recanted  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  during  the  epidemic.  He 
now  declares  that  the  matter  of  securing  comfortable  homes  for  the 
workers  of  Ottawa  will  receive  his  immediate  and  earnest  attention. 
For  months  dragging  on  into  years  the  workers  at  the  Leaside 
factory  have  travelled  by  crowded  cars  and  then  by  train  from 
rooms  or  houses  in  congested  areas  of  the  city  of  Toronto  back  and 
forth  each  day,  when  adjacent  to  the  factory  were  great  tracts  of 
barren  land  held  by  speculators.  Such  utter  disregard  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  workers  cannot  long  continue.  It  should  be  a  re- 
proach to  us.  In  Great  Britain  the  government  did  not  consider 
it  was  wise  or  even  possible  to  ask  men  and  women  to  work  without 
seeing  that  they  had  a  decent  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live. 
Everywhere  about  munitions  works  beautiful  garden  villages  sprang 
into  being.  In  the  United  States  $175,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  housing  war  workers,  and  already  the  late  comer  among 
the  belligerents  has  many  thousands  of  its  workers  in  shipyards  and 
munitions  plants  properly  housed.  Industrial  efficiency,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  important  things,  would  suggest  that  the  state 
should  give  less  concern  to  the  making  of  wealth  and  more  concern 
to  making  available  fresh  air,  warm  shelter  and  nourishing  food  to 
men  and  women  and  little  children. 
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But  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  adjusting  standards.  The  news- 
papers recently  informed  us  in  one  issue  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
William  McAdoo  had  resigned  from  their  respective  governments, 
the  English  autocrat  because  he  differed  from  the  Premier  on  Welsh 
Disestablishment,  and  the  American  administrator,  unless  the 
despatch  lied,  which  is  quite  possible,  because  he  could  make  more 
money  with  less  effort  in  private  business. 

We  may  smile  at  the  conservatism  which  will  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  over  the  right  of  a  certain  church  to  precedence  and  per- 
quisites against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  affected,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  preferable  to  the  ambition  which  rejects  compet- 
ence and  public  service  for  the  ready  wealth  which  comes  to  an 
able  man  of  business.  As  Canadians  we  have  been  prepared  to  die 
for  ideals.  Now  comes  the  even  more  difficult  matter  of  living  for 
them. 

P.  B. 


Lullaby — Christmas  1918 

Baby,  cling  to  me  in  your  sleep, 

You  and  I  are  lonely, 
Big  families  are  gay  to-night — 

Hold  me  tight. 

Children  far  over  the  sea,  Baby, 

Santa  Claus  has  not  found, 
For  their  fathers  are  lying  with  yours,  Baby, 

Low  under  the  ground. 

I  have  had  twenty  Christmases,  Baby, 

None  of  them  have  been  sad, 
And  Jollity  is  knocking,  Baby, 

That  your  first  Noel  be  glad. 

We  shall  make  laughter  and  singing,  Baby, 

Fire  and  candles  burn  bright, 
And  I  shall  feel  you  softly  sleeping — 

Hold  me  tight. 

R.  S. 
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The  Great  Parade 

We  got  into  a  crowd,  Oh  simple  words! 

But  I'll  not  take  the  time,  to  tell  you 

How,  and  when,  and  where,  we  came  to  be 

So  tightly  wedged  that  we  could  neither 

Think,  nor  move,  nor  see. 

Lpon  the  road  processions  grand  were  passing  by, 

Once,  only  once,  we  heaved  a  faint,  expressive  sigh 

To  think  these  wonders  we  should  never  see. 

The  trumpets  blared,  the  people  cheered, 
The  band  played  rollicking  airs. 

But  we,  deep  wedged  in  the  black  heart 

Of  that  great  seething  throng, 

Prayed  our  salvation  might  not  be  too  long, 

'Ere  we  again  could  breathe  the  outer  air. 

We  did  not  see,  we  had  not  come  for  that, 

We  had  our  dogs,  and,  fearing  lest  mine  might  become  as  flat, 

And  eke  as  pale,  as  I  did  feel, 

He  being  small,  I  draped  him  gracefully  around  my  neck, 

Fur-wise,  to  the  great  vast  amazement  of  them  all. 

Agnes  she  too  held  high  aloft  her  dog, 

And  he,  who  had  some  sense, 

Laid  his  two  paws  on  the  fur  collar  of  the  man  in  front, 

And  slept  the  peaceful  sleep  of  innocence. 

And  then  some  poor  fool  pushed 

And  the  great  mob  seethed,  struggled,  swayed  an  inch 

And  then  stood  still  and  gently  cursed  at  random  and  at  will. 

At  last,  the  sights  most  wonderful  were  o'er 

And  the  great  throng  laughing  no  more,  bore  us  along;  in  the  fierce 

tide, 
Another,  ship-without-an-anchor,  floated  by  my  side, 
He  was  a  really  damaged  looking  man, 
His  hat  hung  o'er  his  eye,  his  coat  was  torn 
And  as  he  floated  by,  I  almost  could  have  sworn 
I  heard  him  say  "Oh  damn!" 
Oh  wicked,  wicked  man  I 

And  yet  looking  into  his  meek,  and  mournful,  eyes 
I  fe'.t  that  I  could  somehow  sympathize.  O.  P. 
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Three  Fables 

Graduation 

IT  was  spring  and  the  graduation  class  was  going  across  the 
campus.  Golden  sunlight  poured  down  on  the  long  line  in  caps 
and  gowns.  And  as  they  filed  out  of  the  great  door  for  the  last 
time,  the  spirit  of  the  College  bent  down,  unseen,  and  touched  each 
one.  And  these  are  the  words  which  it  spoke:  "Go  forth,  unafraid, 
knowing  that  the  spirit  of  man  can  conquer  all,  and  that  the  spirit 
which  creates  is  the  highest  of  all  those  which  trouble  the  soul  of 
man".  Straight  and  serene  and  unconscious  they  marched;  the 
spirit  of  the  College  bent  lower;  who  knows  whether  they  heard  or 
not?  Only  the  years  will  show,  and  the  great  country  which  they 
are  going  forth  to  make. 

The  Dreamer 

THE  dreamer  lay  on  the  golden  sands  by  the  sea-shore.  The 
golden  sun  streamed  down  on  him  and  all  day  he  lay  with  a 
globe  of  the  world  in  the  curve  of  his  arm  and  dreamed 
wondrous  dreams.  His  companions  called  to  him:  they  came  and 
pulled  at  him :  they  beseeched  him  to  leave  his  dreaming  and  come 
and  work.  One  day  quite  suddenly  he  arose:  he  flung  the  globe  of 
the  world  into  the  glittering  sea :  he  strode  towards  his  companions 
and  took  up  a  great  hammer  and  dealt  smashing  blows  on  to  the 
hot  iron.  He  made  a  fair  blacksmith.  But  the  world  withered  for 
lack  of  dreams. 

Hell 

LONG,  long  ago,  when  the  world  was  in  its  infancy,  and  man 
was  but  a  child,  the  recording  angel  sat  in  the  high  places 
of  heaven  and  marked  a  black  mark  against  the  name  of 
him  who  had  committed  a  crime.  And  afterwards  there  was  hell. 
Later,  man  became  attuned  to  the  voices  of  the  other  world.  The 
recording  angel  faded  from  the  heavens  and  came  to  dwell  on  earth. 
With  his  black  pencil  he  scored  the  soul  of  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted the  crime.    And  the  man  found  hell  within  him. 

E.  M.  '18. 
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When  Greek  Meets — Science 

BY  the  mass  of  mankind  the  classical  scholar  is  ranked  in  point 
of  utility  a  little  above  the  cut  flowers  in  a  limousine.  When 
a  college  student,  on  being  asked  what  course  he  is  in,  re- 
plies "Classics",  eight  people  out  of  ten  say,  "Oh,  and  what  use 
will  that  be?"  The  other  two  display  symptoms  of  confusion,  as 
if  they  had  thoughtlessly  alluded  to  the  family  skeleton. 

The  whole  case  against  the  classical  scholar  is  that  he  does  noth- 
ing to  lower  the  price  of  butter.  In  times  like  these  this  is,  I  admit, 
no  light  charge,  yet  the  accusation  reminds  one  of  the  old  story: 
Said  the  cat  to  the  ugly  duckling  "Can  you  emit  sparks?"  and  the 
duckling  had  to  confess  its  inability  to  perform  this  useful  feat.  For 
generations  the  world  has  been  hurling  the  same  question  at  the 
student  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  watchword  of  modern  business  is 
"Produce",  and  the  classical  scholar  does  not  produce  soap  or 
shoes  or  automobiles,  nothing,  in  short,  that  you  can  put  your 
finger  on.    Hence  the  cry  for  his  extermination. 

The  man  in  the  street  (the  court  of  appeal  for  all  modern 
problems)  believes  that  the  scholar  does  not  do  a  man's  work,  but 
merely  reads.  It  is  different  with  other  professions.  A  lawyer  takes 
a  criminal  case,  delivers  eloquent  speeches,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
opponent's  client  leaves  the  court  in  a  patrol-waggon.  The  work- 
ings of  law  are  visible.  The  doctor  is  summoned  to  a  bedside;  he 
employs  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  in  due  season  a  procession 
takes  its  melancholy  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  workings  of 
medicine  are  visible.  But  the  classical  scholar  shuts  himself  in  his 
study,  abjures  the  haunts  of  men,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
produces  a  pamphlet  The  Digamma  with  a  Note  on  Greek  Metres, 
which  perhaps  throws  the  academic  world  into  such  a  ferment  as 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  launching  of  the  renowned  Theory  of 
Tittlebats.  But  the  man  in  the  street  smokes  his  evening  pipe  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  if  a  rent  had  not  been  made 
in  the  fabric  of  society. 

The  aforesaid  man  in  the  street  also  knows  that  prolonged  study 
of  dead  languages  inevitably  deadens  the  mind — if,  indeed,  a  mind 
that  chose  such  a  line  of  work  can  truly  be  said  ever  to  have  been 
alive.  Ability  to  romp  over  the  Latin  page  implies,  of  course,  in- 
ability to  multiply  thirteen  by  nine.  But  why  endeavour  to  prove 
the  obvious?    Compare  the  classical  scholar,  thin,  near-sighted,  so 
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befogged  mentally  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  laughing  at  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  with  the  man  i.t.s.,  who,  by  confining  his  reading  to  his 
newspaper,  has  preserved  his  faculties  in  all  their  pristine  vigour. 

Strangely  enough  the  war  has  given  an  impetus  to  two  directly 
antagonistic  schools  of  opinion,  those  who  cling  to  the  humanities, 
and  those  who  want  them  replaced  by  science  and  modern  langu- 
ages. England  was  unprepared,  cry  some,  the  English  youth  was 
making  "longs  and  shorts  on  the  Calydonian  boar"  while  the 
German  was  making  submarines.  The  inference  is  that  Germany 
chose  the  better  part  and  that  we  should  hasten  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  education  that  has  proved  so  very  efficient.  The  humanists  too 
point  to  Germany,  but  for  a  different  reason.  Are  we,  they  ask, 
to  be  nothing  but  sordid  materialists?  Shall  our  thoughts  never 
rise  above  the  ground?  Is  scientific  efficiency  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  life? 

In  England  the  struggle  has  been  carried  on  through  the  usual 
medium  of  letters  to  The  Times,  as  well  as  with  more  substantial 
missiles.  Mr.  Wells  thinks  the  only  possible  scheme  of  education 
for  a  rational  human  being  is  a  science  course  at  the  University  of 
London — where  his  characters  invariably  matriculate — and  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  reviling  "compulsory  Greek"  and 
"the  University  sneer".  R.  W.  Livingstone,  Lowes  Dickinson 
and  others  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  humanities  with  fine 
enthusiasm,  but  English  scholars  usually  stand  on  the  defensive — a 
serious  error  in  tactics.  When  Johnny's  utilitarian  mother  finds 
Johnny  in  the  pantry  and  he  of  the  rubicund  countenance  pleads 
that  the  jam  is  good,  that  it  gives  a  sensation  afforded  by  no  other 
kind  of  nourishment,  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  spiritual  life 
— when  he  does  this,  we  must  doubt  whether,  to  other  than  kindred, 
non-utilitarian  souls,  Johnny  has  proved  his  case.  A  defence  based 
on  the  refining  and  humanizing  influence  of  the  classics  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  effect  on  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  similar  battle  has  been  waged  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Flexner  organized  a  school  on  the  most  advanced  principles; 
nothing  was  to  be  taught  except  what  was  directly  marketable. 
Greek  and  Latin,  not  being  easily  convertible  into  dollars  and  cents, 
were  of  course  banished  from  the  curriculum.  The  scheme  received 
wide  publicity.  Every  petty  journalist  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  a 
new  epoch,  and  exercised  his  wit  upon  the  mouldy  Grecian.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Flexner's  idea  was  carried  out  several  genera- 
tions ago  by  no  less  a  pedagogue  than   Wackford  Squeers.     At 
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Dotheboys  Hall  the  definition  of  a  horse,  given  in  the  class-room, 
was  only  preliminary  to  the  grooming  of  a  concrete  example  in  the 
stable — the  best  twentieth  century  ideas,  study  instantly  applied, 
no  idle  theorizing,  no  wrestling  with  irregular  verbs.  Efficiency ! 
Production! 

A  year  or  so  ago  came  a  counter-blast.  A  conference  of  educa- 
tors from  all  over  the  United  States  was  held  at  Princeton  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  the  classics.  And  here  lay  the  difference  between 
this  and  former  attempts  to  defend  the  humanities — this  conference 
collected  statements,  not  from  classical  scholars,  but  from  leading 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  scientists,  business  men,  representatives 
of  all  professions.  Messages  were  read  from  four  Presidents,  Wilson, 
Taft,  Roosevelt  and  Cleveland,  all  urging  the  absolute  indispensa- 
bility  of  classical  study.  Messrs.  Hoover,  Lansing,  Root,  Clark, 
besides  countless  State  Governors  and  University  Presidents  spoke 
to  the  same  effect.  Fifty  professors  of  mathematics,  economics, 
biology,  geology,  engineering,  philosophy,  and  modern  languages, 
declared  that  as  students  in  their  departments  they  would  rather 
have  men  whose  preparatory  course  had  included  Latin  and  Greek 
than  men  trained  in  their  own  respective  subjects.  This  is  from  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association:  "Nothing  in 
my  judgment  is  more  demoralizing  than  to  put  constantly  before 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  nation  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
study  of  this,  that  or  the  other  subject  will  enable  them  the  better 
to  earn  a  living  or  to  make  money.  You  might  just  as  well  discuss 
with  them  whether  it  pays  to  be  patriotic,  self-sacrificing  and 
heroic".  The  editors  of  The  Sun,  The  Times,  Atlantic,  Scribner's, 
Outlook  and  so  on,  architects,  sociologists,  poets,  bankers,  railway- 
men,  astronomers — all  told  the  same  story. 

The  most  eloquent  defence  of  all  was  an  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Lodge:  "When  I  have  seen  that  people  develop  to  the 
highest  point  the  science  of  destroying  human  lives,  when  I  have 
seen  them  produce  an  organized  barbarism  far  surpassing  in  its 
savage  efficiency  any  that  has  ever  afflicted  the  world ;  when  I  have 
witnessed  the  deeds  wrought  by  the  products  of  the  most  modern 
and  improved  methods  of  education  which  surpass  in  wanton 
destruction,  in  equally  wanton  cruelty,  in  sheer  naked  horror  any- 
thing which  history  can  show;  when  I  have  beheld  all  this  I  have 
seriously  doubted  whether  the  most  modern  education  has  been 

quite  such  a  complete  success  as  its  advocates  assert 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  J.  D.  B. 
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In  the  Art  Gallery 

TORONTO  is  becoming  more  colourful  and  the  life  of  the  city 
more  full  of  zest.  People  come  down  from  the  hill  and  up 
from  the  ward  to  meet  in  the  Park  more  frequently  than 
they  used  to  do.  They  hurrahed  together  with  the  whole  world 
when  Peace  came  and  were  silent  together  with  gladness.  They 
grin  at  each  other  when  Santa  Claus  drives  by,  waving  to  the 
children  and  together  they  gasp  with  wonder  and  alarm  when  some 
daring  aviator  does  bird  tricks  in  the  sky. 

Down  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Toronto  is  the  Art  Gallery 
and  I  wish  everyone  who  has  been  watching  the  parades  lately 
would  come  to  see  the  pictures.  The  crowd  who  sang  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  at  the  Peace  celebration  made  a  delightful 
picture  itself  when  the  sunlight  shone  across  its  patchy  colours! 

But  to  return  to  the  Art  Gallery — the  exhibit  at  present,  which 
will  likely  last  until  the  notable  Academy  presentation  after  Christ- 
mas, is  composed  of  small  paintings  by  members  of  the  O.S.A.  and 
of  lithographs  from  the  British  Government  Exhibition  portraying 
different  phases  of  war  life. 

The  latter  are  of  special  interest  because  of  their  historical  value. 
Artists  are  everywhere  at  work  making  pictorially  permanent  the 
stirringly  energetic  life  of  our  country  during  the  years  of  war. 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson's  aeroplane  studies  are  extremely  interesting 
and  the  complexity  of  the  sharp  angles  drawn  make  one  wonder 
at  his  mathematical  as  well  as  artistic  powers.  There  is  something 
terrible  in  much  of  the  work  that  women  have  done  in  factories 
during  the  war,  fascinatingly  hideous  is  Mr.  Nevinson's  portrayal 
of  women  at  work  on  metal  in  darkness,  noise,  and  fire  with  every 
healthy  influence  gone,  their  backs  bent,  their  eyes  staring  through 
huge  goggles,  their  hair  caught  back  in  ugly  caps.  Does  the  artist 
show  the  heroism  of  these  women  or  does  he  cry  out  against  work 
as  the  curse  of  our  age? 

Among  the  small  paintings  being  shown  there  are  many  which 
one  longs  to  buy  for  one's  own  walls.  Eight  of  Lawren  Harris' 
sketches  form  a  most  delightful  group.  Six  of  them  have  people 
in  them,  the  people  we  see  continually  in  the  ward.     To-day  I 

passed  some  small,  shuttered  houses  on street  which  I  am  sure 

inspired  one  of  those  sketches  and  I  saw  a  woman  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head  (but  of  course  there  are  hundreds  in  Toronto)  who  might 
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have  stepped  into  one  of  Mr.  Harris'  paintings  and  been  at  home 
there.  The  grime  on  the  yellow  woodwork  of  a  window  frame  seems 
but  to  make  the  colour  more  beautiful  for  such  an  artist.  He  puts 
his  paint  on  with  a  precision  and  with  a  charmingly  exuberant 
sureness  which  makes  me  think  of  a  musician's  steady,  rhythmic 
touch. 

Francis  H.  Johnston  has  a  number  of  "tempera"  sketches  hung. 
Among  them,  "The  Depths",  a  very  small,  deep-blue  forest  study, 
mocking,  starry,  mysterious,  and  "Spring",  all  alight  with  dancing 
trees  in  their  first  green  leaves. 

J.  E.  H.  MacDonald's  work  is  always  virile  and  refreshing. 
Among  his  glimpses  of  landscape  I  especially  like  "River  Banks", 
blown  clouds  above  a  copse  of  trees  by  the  bank  of  a  stream.  You 
should  notice  the  way  Mr.  MacDonald  has  painted  a  couple  of 
cows  in  the  grass  by  the  river. 

There  are  some  lively  sketches  of  corners  in  foreign  lands  done 
by  J.  E.  Sampson.  One  small  thing  called  "Fountain,  Seville, 
Spain",  a  stone  fountain  showing  up  against  weathered  yellow 
buildings  which  open  into  a  shady  arcade  in  the  background,  is 
pleasantly  suggestive. 

"A  July  Field"  by  Mary  E.  Wrinch  is  drowsy  with  summer  heat 
and  the  hum  of  insects  in  wild  flowers.  The  composition  of  this 
picture  is  original  and  effective.  "The  Rocks  of  Elora"  with  its 
still  water  overhung  by  great  boulders  suggests  the  haunt  of 
nymphs. 

Marion  Long  has  done  some  delightful  figure  work.  I  think  I 
like  "A  Child  of  Italy"  the  best.  The  young  girl  with  the  dark  blue 
dress  who  is  holding  a  bowl  of  oranges,  has  a  most  appealing  face. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pictures  you  will  find  at  the  gallery 
this  month.  In  the  largest  room  there  are  the  big  canvases  some  of 
which  belong  permanently,  but  I  shall  not  begin  now  to  write  about 
them.  You  will  linger  long  before  them  each  time  you  visit  the  Art 
Gallery. 

R.  S. 


V 
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"The    Dynasts" 

IF  any  conscientious  reader  is  looking  for  a  faithful  report  of 
Professor  Ferguson's  lecture,  he  or  she  is  advised  to  turn  the 
page  and  pass  to  other  matter.  To  be  candid,  my  memory  of 
the  evening  is  somewhat  vague.  One  of  the  after-lecture  speakers 
remarked  that  a  great  merit  of  the  paper  lay  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  well-defined  theme  running  through  it.  Well,  of  course,  most 
lectures  have  a  theme.  The  theme  of  this  one  was  "The  Dynasts". 
Professor  Ferguson  said  nothing  about  Hardy,  nor  of  the  place  "The 
Dynasts  "  holds  in  his  work.  He  was  not  interested  very  much  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  epic  drama,  the  figures  of  the  play,  or  even  the 
quality  of  the  poetry,  though  he  dwelt  upon  that  to  some  extent. 
No,  Professor  Ferguson,  as  we  were  frequently  assured,  is  a  philo- 
sopher, and  it  was  upon  the  philosophy  of  "The  Dynasts"  that  he 
spoke. 

There  was  much  about  moods  and  spirits,  most  of  which  Hardy 
himself  tells  us  in  the  preface  written  in  1903.  Here  the  writer 
explains  the  use  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Pities  as  the  "spectator 
idealized"  derived  from  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  speaks  of  the  other 
choruses  as  "contrivances  of  the  fancy  merely",  whose  "doctrines 
are  but  tentative".  So  far  we  have  been  on  familiar  ground,  but  in 
his  comparison  of  the  ^neid  and  "The  Dynasts"  the  lecturer  left 
the  beaten  path,  and  pursued  a  train  of  thought,  new  even  to  the 
classical  scholars,  in  which  the  interest  of  his  audience  was  as  strong 
as  his  own.  Many  of  us  will  read  "The  Dynasts"  again  from  a 
revised  point  of  view,  or  at  least  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction. 

Christina  C.  Cooper. 


On  a  Ship-wrecked  Sailor 

(From  the  Greek  of  Theodoridas) 

A  shipwrecked  mariner  this  tomb  doth  hide: 
But,  stranger,  set  thy  sail,  for  when  I  died 
The  other  ships  still  voyaged  o'er  the  tide. 

W.  D.  W. 
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Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

Sylvia  Scarlett,  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  The  story  is  told  of 
General  Butler  of  the  American  Bar  that  once  a  certain  judge,  in 
desperation  at  the  absolute  disregard  of  his  presence  shown  by 
disputatious  counsel,  cried  out  "What  do  you  suppose  I  am  here 
for,  gentlemen?"  Butler  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  in  thought.  Then  he  exclaimed — "By 
the  holy,  you  have  me  there,  your  honour!"  I  have  been  wondering 
what  the  literary  critics  are  here  for.  The  novelists  who  count  pay 
no  attention  to  what  the  critics  tell  them,  the  novel  readers  who 
know  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  critics  say,  so  that  the  only 
beggarly  issue  seems  to  be  that  the  novel  readers  who  don't  know 
read  the  novelists  who  don't  count  because  of  the  critics  whom 
nobody  cares  for.  But  this  is  all  very  flippant.  When  I  read  a 
novel  I  say  "Go  to  now,  do  your  worst.  If  you  can  make  me  read 
you  through,  I'll  read  you  through  again  to  see  how  you  did  it".  So 
my  first  reading  of  a  novel  is  usually  a  gorge,  my  second  an  assize 
of  judgment.  If  the  book  reaches  a  third  or  fourth  reading  it 
becomes  an  old  friend  whose  reputation  no  man  may  lightly 
impugn. 

The  old  logicians  used  to  say  "de  modalibus  non  gustabit 
asinus",  which  one  might  jestingly  turn  as  "the  ass  doesn't  know 
how  it's  done".  That  is  my  case  after  reading  through  "Sylvia 
Scarlett"  again  to  see  how  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  it.  I  suppose  the 
due  and  stately  way  would  be  to  say  here  is  a  book  which  carries 
on  the  Fielding  and  Smollett  tradition  in  an  ultra-modern  form, 
which  joins  Balzac's  vast  human  web  to  Arnold  Bennett's  way  of 
cutting  us  slices  of  somewhat  underdone  life.  But  it  wouldn't  bring 
us  any  nearer  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  way  with  a  maid.  In  "Youth's 
Encounter"  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  Michael  Fane,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Saxby,  and  we  are  induced  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  development  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  In 
Sinister  Street  we  accompany  Michael  Fane  to  Oxford,  and  follow 
him  still  further  into  his  development,  which  at  times  shows  sign 
of  issuing  in  "a  hard-boiled  egg",  the  epigram  is  Mr.  Mackenzie's. 
We  also  meet  and  become  interested  in  many  of  his  friends.  Guy 
Hazlewood  of  Balliol,  Maurice  Avery,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Lonsdale, 
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Lily  Haden,  and  Sylvia  Scarlett.  The  two  latter  belong  to  the 
second  stage  of  Sinister  Street,  the  sinister  side  of  the  story  which 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  under  world  of  London  such  as  I  think 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  literature.  In  Plasher's  Mead  we 
have  the  delicious  idyll  of  Guy  Hazlewood's  love,  in  Carnival  the 
tragedy  of  Maurice  Avery  and  Jenny  Pearl  the  dancer,  and  now  in 
"Sylvia  Scarlett",  with  Michael's  figure  and  fate  still  glooming  in 
the  background,  we  have  the  widening  out  of  the  web  of  realistic 
fancy  to  unfold  the  infinitely  varied  adventure  of  Sylvia  from  her 
birth  to  her  30th  year.  Mr.  Hardy  would  have  made  a  tragedy  of 
Sylvia  that  would  have  harrowed  up  our  souls  and  made  us  writhe 
with  a  sense  of  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the  universe;  Arnold 
Bennett  would  have  made  Sylvia's  career  seem  a  meaningless  tissue 
of  drab  beginning  nowhere  in  particular  and  ending  nowhere  in 
particular;  Henry  James  would  have  arranged  before  us  a  sym- 
metrical system  of  mirrors  in  which  we  should  have  seen  Sylvia's 
soul  reflected  in  the  souls  of  Michael  Fane,  Maurice  Avery,  Guy 
Hazlewood,  and  many  others,  until  we  felt  we  knew  more  than  we 
ought  about  any  woman's  soul.  Mr.  Mackenzie  does  all  of  these 
things  and  none  of  them.  Sylvia  is  a  tragedy  which  makes  us 
cheerful  because  Sylvia  herself  remains  at  the  end  captain  of  her 
soul  and  goes  off  the  scene  flying  her  flag  bravely  to  the  tune  of  the 
raggle-taggle  gypsies.  Sylvia  is  a  slice  of  real  life,  with  all  Arnold 
Bennett's  cunning  use  of  time,  and  all  his  lack  of  the  unifying 
element  of  plot,  yet  the  colour  is  never  grey  or  drab,  the  abundant, 
and  at  times  Shakespearean,  humour  is  never  merely  cynical  or 
bitter.  Instead  of  mirror  within  mirror  reflecting  endless  psychologi- 
cal subtleties,  we  have  threads  of  various  lives,  recurring  in  the 
different  books,  woven  into  one  another,  reacting  upon  one  another's 
development,  and  giving  an  extraordinary  sense  of  expansion  and 
of  further  possibilities,  a  demand  to  know  more  about  Sylvia,  and 
Michael,  and  Guy,  and  to  have  Mr.  Mackenzie  tell  it  in  the  same 
gay  and  graceful  way.  And  yet  I  assure  you  I  don't  know  how  he 
does  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  read  Sylvia  Scarlett  you  will  read 
all  the  rest  of  his  books  and  will  become  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
critical  sin  of  "placing"  Mr.  Mackenzie  among  "the  young  star 
captains". 

"Where  the  fleet  of  stars  is  anchored 
And  the  young  star-captains  glow." 

S.  H.  H. 
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The  Student's  Guide,  by  John  Adams  (University  of  London 
Press,  1917,  3  6),  would  be  an  admirable  Christmas  present  to  one- 
self. (The  habit  of  giving  oneself  a  book  at  Christmas  should  be 
started  young.)  It  is  addressed  to  those  self-reliant  students  "who 
wish  to  take  themselves  in  hand  and  make  the  most  of  themselves", 
and  many  whose  student  days  are  over  will  regret  that  they  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sane,  sympathetic,  and  humorous  advice  of 
Professor  Adams.  He  is  alive  to  all  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  path 
of  the  student,  and  throws  upon  the  student  himself  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  avoiding  them.  "If  your  conscience  is  in  good  working 
order"  you  may  do  so  and  so,  but  "if  you  cannot  depend  on  your 
conscience"  you  had  better  run  no  risks.  The  student  is  in  danger 
of  intellectual  conceit,  self-consciousnes>,  self-reference,  undue 
dependence  on  his  teachers,  undue  fear  of  overwork.  "It  is  not 
desirable  to  encourage  young  people  to  think  that  their  main 
business  is  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  do  too  much  work".  Pro- 
fessor Adams  is  never  dogmatic,  because  he  bears  in  mind  that  he  is 
addressing  self-educators  who  will,  if  they  set  about  it,  know  their 
own  needs  better  than  he  ever  can.  He  is  for  ever  insisting  that  the 
student  must  himself  weigh  the  rival  claims  of  teacher  and  book, 
reason  and  memory,  thoroughness  and  "skipping",  method  and 
flexibility,  overwork  and  laziness,  solitary  and  co-operative  study, 
listening  and  note-taking.  He  will  be  hopelessly  confusing  to  those 
who  have  no  intention  of  deciding  anything  for  themselves.  But 
they  will  not  read  the  book  anyway.  The  others  will  be  glad  that 
they  have  read  it,  and  will  remember  at  least  one  moral  lesson: 
"We  are  all  very  much  inclined  to  respond  to  every  remark  made 
to  us,  by  a  mere  statement  of  how  the  thing  affects  us.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  story  about  an  old  Irishwoman  of  a  happy  turn  of  mind  who  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  only  two  teeth  in  her  head,  but  added  'Thank 
God,  they  meet'.  Too  many  of  the  conversations  one  hears  in 
ordinary  life  do  not  meet". 

M.  A.  F. 

"  Trained  Minds  " 

IT  was  a  meeting  of  the  University  Women's  Club.  Unseen,  un- 
guessed,  out  of  a  little  mousehole  in  the  corner  stole  a  small  mouse 
followed  by  one  still  smaller.  "  What  is  all  the  noise?"  asked  the 
still  smaller  mouse.  "Those  are  women  talking,  my  son".  "What  are 
they  talking  about,  father?"    "Listen,  my  son,  and  you  shall  hear." 
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The  still  smaller  mouse  listened  hard,  and  he  heard  such  phrases 
as  "trained  minds",  "moral  responsibility"  and  "vital  oppor- 
tunity". Rather  bewildered,  he  said,  "What  does  it  all  mean, 
father?"  "Nobody  knows,  my  son.  I  have  heard  these  women 
often  and  always  they  use  the  same  words.  They  say  they  have 
trained  minds.  No  one  else  seems  to  have  them.  Can  it  be  some 
rare  kind  of  cheese?     I  think  not  or  I  should  have  smelt  it." 

At  that  moment — it  was  near  midnight — there  came  a  great 
banging  at  the  door,  chairs  were  pushed  back,  the  women  rose  in 
alarm.  One,  braver  than  the  rest,  threw  wide  the  door  and  a  group 
of  enraged  men  surged  in.  These  were  the  unfortunate  husbands  of 
wives  with  "trained  minds",  who  had  been  waiting  long  in  outer 
darkness.  Only  by  much  coffee  and  cake  were  they  pacified,  and 
departed  with  the  women  whose  opportunities  are  very  vital  and 
their  responsibilities  very  moral.  And  the  small  mouse  and  the  still 
smaller  mouse  sat  beside  their  hole  and  wondered. 

Christina  C.  Cooper. 


To  the  Rebel 

I  agree,  Sir,  with  Cinna 

I  might  add  that,  in  a 
Word,  it's  sufficient  to  stagger  a 

Man,  to  be  told 

He  can  keep  out  the  cold 
With  a  sheet  heated  up  by  Niagara. 

There's  no  eccentricity 

That  electricity 
Can't  do,  in  these  days,  without  fright'ning 

But  I  should  like  to  state 

That  I  do  hesitate 
To  get  into  bed  with  sheet  lightning. 

No!  my  old  rubber  bag, 

With  a  bit  of  a  rag 
In  the  hole  where  I  once  stuck  a  fork  in  it, 

Is  better  by  far: 

Or  an  earthenware  jar, 
With  a  bit  of  corn  cob  for  a  cork  in  it. 

Cinnamon. 
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Correspondence 

"  The  Rebel"  is  glad  to  hear  from  its  readers  and  to  print  letters  of 
interest.  Please  be  brief.  On  account  of  lack  of  space  we  are  unable 
to  print  letters  of  more  than  JfiO  words. 

University  College, 
Toronto,  Nov.  13. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
The  Rebel.  It  is  indeed  a  creditable  production,  and  those  whose 
efforts  go  to  make  it  up  are  certainly  entitled  to  their  meed  of 
praise. 

You  state,  in  the  motto  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page,  that 
you,  as  a  Rebel,  offend  none  but  the  virtuous.  I  trust  then  that  I 
may  not  be  taken  as  seeming  to  be  too  virtuous  if  I  venture  to  state 
that  I  think  you  have  rebelled  successfully,  though  evidently  un- 
intentionally, against  the  principles  of  English  Grammar.  The 
instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  remark  in  italics  at  the  head  of  the 
table  of  Contents.  "Anyone"  should  not  entail  the  use  of  "their". 
One  expects  to  see  a  University  publication  use  correct  English,  at 
least  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  a  slip,  I  realize,  but  if  this  comment 
in  italics  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  next  issue,  I  thought  that  you 
would  not  mind  my  calling  your  attention  to  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  corrected. 

You  will,  then,  pardon  my  kindly  criticism,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  G.  Middleton. 
(U.C.  '19). 

[The  comment  referred  to  was  printed  by  mistake.  It  was  an 
appeal  of  The  Monthly  editor  to  the  committee  for  assistance  in 
proof-reading. — Ed.\ 

[Categorically  denied.     Monthly  Ed.) 


The  Editor  of  The  Rebel, 

University  College,  Toronto. 
Madam :  (for  your  pre-occupation  with  a  change  of  name  betrays 

your  sex) , 
The  name  of  a  magazine  should,  I  suppose,  epitomize  the  aim 
and  policy  of  the  paper.     This  being  so,  why  not  rechristen  The 
Rebel,    and,  dressing  it  in  scarlet,  call  it  "The  Red  Flag"?     Or, 
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if  you  insist  on  the  arboreal,  what  better  name  for  a  flourishing 
periodical  than  "The  Bay  Tree"?  But,  noticing  that  the 
capers  of  the  Literary  Drummer  have  been  curbed,  I  gather 
that  The  Rebel  has  outgrown  its  youthful  blatancy,  and  assuming 
the  chaste  mantle  of  restraint  now  seeks  a  name  befitting  its  new 
dignity. 

There  is  published  in  London  by  Holbrook  Jackson  a  little 
magazine  called  "To-day".  Some  of  its  contributors  are  John 
Drinkwater,  Masefield,  Galsworthy,  Cannan,  Sturge  Moore,  but, 
while  it  might  be  called  a  purely  literary  magazine,  there  is  no  trace 
in  it  of  academic  detachment  from  life.  "To-day"  is  characterized 
by  absolute  sincerity.  It  has  none  of  that  grim  determination  to  be 
"advanced",  cost  what  it  may,  which  haunts  some  writers — and 
speakers.  Again  "To-day"  sympathizes  completely  with  true  art 
in  all  its  forms,  and  is  willing  to  be  re-convinced  as  to  what  true  art 
is.  A  tribute  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  throughout  its  short  existence, 
stood  for  what  is  best  and  permanent  amid  the  downfall  of  all  else, 
comes  from  men  in  the  trenches  who  wrote  to  say  that  "To-day" 
had  helped  to  remind  them  that  beauty  still  exists  in  the  world. 

With  this  long  preamble  I  make  the  suggestion  that  The  Rebel 
be  re-christened  "To-morrow".  This  is  not  with  the  idea  of  out- 
stripping "To-day",  nor  only  because  the  present  is  always  tumbling 
into  the  future,  but  because  your  paper  has  consistently  maintained 
the  forward-looking  attitude,  and  in  this  way  merits  the  symbolic 
name  of  "To-morrow". 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  C.  C. 

In  the  editorial  of  the  November  issue,  you  ask  for  opinions  as 
to  the  advisability  of  changing  The  Rebel's  name,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  organ  would  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  under 
another  title. 

I  understand  that  the  role  which  The  Rebel  sets  out  to  play  in 
University  life,  is  to  be  the  organ  of  that  liberal  element  found  in 
any  healthy  society;  in  addition,  past  numbers  have  even  claimed 
to  afford  the  opportunity  for  both  conservative  and  liberal  views, 
and  have  invited  discussion. 

On  taking  up  the  dictionary,  we  find  rebel  defined  as  "one  who 
resists  any  authority,  or  contends  against  the  government".  At 
present  The  Rebel  does  not  meet  this  definition.  The  first  few 
numbers  of  this  journal,  it  is  true,  "submitted  to  neither  curb  nor 
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bit"  and  indeed  lived  up  to  the  name,  but  the  tone  has  changed 
considerably  since  then. 

Now,  while  we  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name  if  the  name 
is,  in  itself,  indifferent,  yet  in  the  case  of  The  Rebel,  there  is 
certainly  an  obligation  to  live  up  to,  since  it  has  adopted  such  a 
significant  name. 

Now  then,  what  is  to  be  the  consistent  policy  of  The  Rebel? 
If  it  adopts  the  liberal  attitude,  why  not  call  it  by  some  new  name 
indicative  of  its  policy,  say  The  Whip.  But,  if  it  embraces  both  the 
liberal,  and  conservative  views,  and  aims  to  afford  common  ground 
for  discussion,  then  we  might  get  some  suitable  name  which  would 
represent  contended  positions — perhaps  Hill  70,  or  The  Yser. 

E.  L.  R. 
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College  Comment 

Subscribe  to  The  Varsity — now. 


Do  you  write?    Write  right:  write  for  The  Rebel. 

Women  students  are  showing  an  increasing  interest  in  science. 
We  hear  from  one  who  met  her  on  the  campus,  that  C.  D.  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  just  full  of  a  rabbit  which  she  had  been 
dissecting. 


Little  Willie's  gone  to  Holland, 

Dad's  at  Zuyder  Zee, 
Uncle's  on  a  motor  trip, 

Berlin's  on  the  Spree. 

Contributed. 


If  a  parade  is  evidence  of  spontaneous  unity  of  impulse,  here's 
to  the  next  women's  parade  in  the  University  of  Toronto! 


The  First  Year,  U.C.,  has  begun  the  Reform  of  the  College  by 
avoiding  the  usual  dry  class  meeting. 


"The    Lists" 

A   Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  original  poem  entitled 
"November  11th,  1918". 

B — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  original  conclusion  to  the 
story  which  was  published  on  page  39  of  our  November  issue  for  this 

year. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 
"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  of The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 
All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 

College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
January  ist,  igig. 

The  results  of  the  December  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  January  issue. 
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Results  of  November  Competitions. 

A.  We  print  two  contributions  of  considerable  merit.  That  by 
J.  E.  M.  is  superior  in  dignity  and,  except  for  the  metrical  error  in 
line  4,  in  technical  execution.  The  sense  is  nowhere  strained  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  rhyme,  and  the  use  of  "reverence",  "imagin- 
ings", and  "democracy",  the  rhyme  falling  on  a  secondary  accent 
produces  an  easy  and  unemphatic  line-ending  that  is  particularly 
graceful.  Some  confusion  of  thought  has  crept  into  the  prophecy 
that  the  city  shall  reflect  our  greatness  by  means  of  a  greatness  to 
be  acquired  after  we  are  gone.  The  use  of  "splendid "  in  the  fourth 
line  is  rather  an  over-bold  transference  of  the  epithet.  There  is 
vigorous  simplicity  in  the  phrase  "You  have  the  clumsiness  of  all 
young  things  before  they  find  their  strength". 

The  diction  is  conservative  and  stately  as  befits  the  subject; 
but  this  same  mood  of  stately  composure  borders  sometimes 
perilously  upon  prose,  as  it  does  in  the  final  couplet.  Emotion,  even 
"recollected  in  tranquillity"  is  almost  lacking  in  this  poem. 

If  we  value  freshness  and  spontaneity  above  literary  sophistica- 
tion, John  Rutherford's  sonnet  is  highly  to  be  commended.  To 
begin  with  non-essential  matters,  he  employs  two  Shakespearian 
quatrains  and  tops  them  off  with  the  sextette  of  Petrarch— but  we 
forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  that  suggestive  glimpse  of 

"the  glare 
Of  street  lamps  of  Toronto  in  December". 

Affection  seems  to  transfigure  the  common  local  names,  seen 
through  the  chill  and  mind  of  exile— all  of  them,  that  is,  but  one. 
Discretion  forbids  us  to  be  more  specific,  but  we  feel  that  one  of 
these  haunts  of  our  Toronto  youth  refuses  to  be  clothed  in  poetic 
glamour,  even  when  remembered  in  a  dug-out,  and  this  unnamed 
name,  we  feel,  constitutes  a  serious  blemish  upon  the  poem.  Should 
John  Rutherford  draw  consolation  from  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
erred  in  illustrious  company,  we  may  recall  the  somewhat  similar 
case  of  Simon  Lee's  weak  ankles. 

The  prize  goes  to  J.  E.  M.  Both  writers  have  attained  con- 
siderable success  in  their  respective  manners,  but  that  attempted 
by  J.  E.  M.  was  higher  and  more  difficult.  We  hope  sincerely  that 
he  and  John  Rutherford  will  both  be  frequent  contestants  in  The 
Lists. 
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To  a  Canadian  City 

Of  old,  men  built  them  cities  of  delight 
And  pleasure,  and  strong  cities  for  defence, 
With  solid  walls  against  the  foeman's  might; 
And  splendid  churches  showed  their  reverence. 

But  you  are  young;  men  of  another  day 
Have  built  your  streets  and  houses.     You  must  show 
To  future  time  our  greatness  that  they  may 
Know  us  through  you.     You  still  have  far  to  go. 

Now,  great  and  sprawling,  having  grown  too  fast, 
You  have  the  clumsiness  of  all  young  things 
Before  they  find  their  strength.     Yet  at  the  last 
You  will  portray  our  dear  imaginings. 

A  city  healthful,  beautiful  and  free 
Will  show  the  glories  of  democracy. 

J.  E.  M. 


Can  You  Remember 

Can  you  remember  when  we  smoked  our  briars, 
In  trench  or  dug-out,  talked  of  other  days, 
When  our  young  hearts  had  different  desires, 
And  when  our  boyish  feet  sought  smoother  ways? 
Can  you  remember  what  that  name  was  ever 
Within  our  hearts,  and  ever  on  our  lips? 
We  saw  the  World's  old  cities,  but  they  never 
Could  woo  us  from  her  love,  her  fame  eclipse. 

We  longed  for  Yonge  and  Queen  Streets  and  the'glare 
Of  street-lamps  of  Toronto  in  December. 
We  longed  to  hear  drums  beat  and  trombones  blare 
At  Scarboro  Beach  in  August;  go  to  Loew's, 
Not  with  French  Madeline  or  English  Rose, 
But  with  our  own  old  Sweethearts.    You  remember? 

John  Rutherford. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER. 

A  well-known  poet  has  written — 

"What  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  publishers  were  no  more?" 
We  are  nothing  to-day  if  we  are  not  scientific,  our  daily  bread  is  buttered  with 
biological  analogies.  We  know  now  that  if  you  destroy  the  balance  of  nature  you 
will  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  you  kill  the  birds  that  eat  the  grain,  the  insects 
that  eat  ten  times  as  much  grain  will  rejoice  and  multiply  exceedingly.  So,  if  the 
last  and  toughest  publisher  should  succumb  to-morrow  to  a  fatal  dose  of  Impres- 
sionist poetry,  the  "dark  before  "  us  would  be  filled  with  a  literary  nightmare  that 
baffles  imagination.  When  we  feel  at  odds  with  life  and  rail  at  the  publisher  and 
his  prices  let  us  remember  the  vast  amount  of  vicarious  suffering  which  the 
publisher  undergoes,  let  us  think  of  the  noble  army  of  publishers,  our  Gundys,  our 
Buttons,  our  McClellands  and  the  rest  of  them,  standing  between  us  and  a 
menacing  horde  of  hungry  poets  and  novelists  brandishing  their  deadly  vers-libre, 
hurling  their  explosive  short  stories,  blockading  us  with  the  endless  circle  of 
realistic  slices  of  life  without  beginning  and  without  end.  I  feel  sure  that  after 
reading  the  above  every  reader  of  The  Rebel  will  rush,  note  the  alliteration,  to 
the  support  of  our  gallant  publishers,  and  buy  the  books  they  are  offering  at  prices 
which  will  seem  absurdly  low  when  we  think  of  the  publisher's  sufferings. 

GUNDY. 

I  think,  indeed  I  am  sure  from  personal  experience,  that  Mr.  Gundy  would  not 
easily  succumb  to  any  ordinary  dose  of  the  modern  novel  or  poetry.  But  I  am 
also  sure  that  towards  Xmas  his  tough  constitution  shows  signs  of  the  strain  it 
has  been  subjected  to.  He  needs  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  record  Xmas  sales,  so  once 
more  unto  the  breach,  dear  Rebels,  buy  these  books  at  Tyrrell's  both  for  your- 
selves and  those  who  call  you  friends  and  enjoy  a  happy  Xmas. 

(1)  Towards  Morning.  By  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie.  $1.50  net.  This  book  will  help 
us  not  to  forget  that  the  German  system  of  education,  caught  up  into  the  ruthless 
military-  machine  has  made  Germany  what  it  is  to-day,  a  spectacle  of  loathing  and 
of  pity.  But  we  are  also  reminded  at  the  close  of  a  book  of  most  remarkable 
power  and  pathos  that  Germany's  redemption  lies  within  herself,  she  cannot  be 
redeemed  by  force  but  by  the  birth  within  her  of  a  new  spirit  of  hatred  and  revolt 
against  the  horrible  thing  that  has  strangled  her  soul.  It  is  a  book  that  should  not 
be  missed. 

(2)  My  Unknown  Chum,  "Aguecheek' .  SI. 50  net.  Here  is  a  dear,  delight- 
ful book  of  leisurely,  scholarly  wit,  wisdom  and  shrewd  observation.  Would  you 
like  to  know  some  authentic  facts  about  the  domestic  history  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
widow,  then  read  the  altogether  charming  essay  on  Mrs.  Grundy.  Selection  is 
difficult,  the  whole  book  is  so  full  of  good  things. 

(3)  Out  to  Win.  By  Coningsby  Dawson.  $1.25  net.  Another  Dawson  book, 
still  they  come,  with  all  the  verve  and  vigorous  gesture  that  one  has  come  to 
associate  with  the  Dawson  name.  Somewhat  of  a  pose,  but  a  fine  heroic  pose, 
that  well  becomes  the  young  soldier  author.  We  are  getting  to  like  Uncle  Sam 
more  and  more  and  this  book  will  help  towards  a  better  mutual  understanding. 
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(4)  Grit-a-plenty.  By  Dillon  Wallace.  $1.25  net.  Here's  a  book  for  the 
real  live  boy,  one  of  Dillon  Wallace's  fine,  clean,  manly  stories  of  hunting  and 
adventure  in  the  Canadian  North.  The  author  of  Ungava  Bob  needs  no  bush, 
and  Grit-a-plenty  is  one  of  his  very  best. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS. 

I  have  been  playing  Caliban  to  Mr.  Button's  Ariel  these  days.  He  seems  to 
fly  where  the  bee  sucks,  and  whenever  I  call  he  is  at  Ottawa.  He  may  be  plotting 
to  restore  the  genuine  Simon-pure  Grits  to  place  and  power  for  aught  1  know, 
more  power  to  his  elbow.  Anyhow,  misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bed-fellows,  and  I  found  him  at  last  in  a  club  whose  name  I  will  not  divulge  for 
the  sake  of  my  own  good  name.  There  a  mystic  scrawl  obtained  in  haste  from 
him  in  a  lucid  interval  entitled  me  to  carry  off  the  three  books  which  you  are  to 
buy  without  fail  this  week  at  Tyrrell's. 

(1)  The  Pathetic  Snobs.  By  Dolf  Wyllarde.  $1.50  net.  Most  of  us  know 
Dolf  WTyllarde's  clever  and  original  stories.  The  latest  is  no  whit  behind  the  rest 
in  charm.  It  is  an  analysis  of  snobbery,  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly  British 
characteristic.  Snobbery  is  hunted  out  through  all  its  disguises  and  laid  bare,  not 
with  bitter  satire,  but  with  a  kindly,  tolerant  recognition  that  even  snobbery 
implies  an  ideal.    By  all  means  read  it. 

(2)  Spunyarn  and  Spindrift.  By  Norah  Holland.  $1.00.  One  wonders  if 
the  war  will  make  Canada  vocal  and  inaugurate  her  Elizabethan  age  of  song. 
Miss  Holland  has  the  true  singing  voice,  spontaneous  and  melodious  like  the  song 
of  a  lark  above  the  Galway  gorse.  One  can  trace  the  influence  of  Yeats  and 
Padraic  Pearse  upon  her  verse,  but  hers  is  no  second-hand  inspiration.  I  came 
across  a  curious  parallel  to  her  charming  dog-angel  poem  in  a  verse  of  Jammes — 

"Ah!  faites,  mon  Dieu,  si  vous  me  donnez  la  grace 
De  vous  voir  face  a  face  aux  jours  d'Eternite, 
Faites  qu'un  pauvre  chien  contemple  face  a  face 
Celui  qui  fut  son  dieu  parmi  l'humanite." 
It  is  a  touch  of  true  poetic  kinship. 

(3)  The  Poets  of  Modern  France.  By  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  $1.50.  This 
introduction  to  modern  French  poetry  is  very  timely.  Many  of  us  learnt  to  know 
the  earlier  French  symbolists  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  but  this 
book  introduces  us  to  the  most  recent  writers  of  the  modern  French  School.  It 
is  a  little  strange  to  find  no  mention  of  Claudel,  the  greatest  of  the  moderns,  or 
of  Peguy  with  his  marvellous  Mystere  de  la  Charite  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  but  even 
so  the  book  is  indispensable  to  students  of  modern  French  poetry. 

McClelland  &  stewart. 

Mr.  McClelland  is  not  elusive,  he  is  always  there,  always  on  the  job,  and 
always  keen  to  bring  the  best  of  Canadian  literature  to  the  notice  of  Canadian 
readers.    Here  is  a  fine  choice  of  books  for  the  Xma-  fireside: 

(1)  Kinsmen.  By  Percival  J.  Cooney.  $1.50  net.  To  some  people  Lord 
Durham,  the  Family  Compact,  the  Quebec  Act  and  such  like  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  especially  when  term  examinations  loom.  To  such  people 
"Kinsmen"  may  give  in  a  most  delightsome  way  a  knowledge  of  an  early  period 
of  Canadian  history.     It  is  a  vigorous,  well-knit,  well-told  story  of  a  critical  time 
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in  the  growth  of  Canada.  "So  it  goes — so  it  goes,  workin'  and  schemin',  hatin' 
and  fightin',  lovin'  and — and  dyin'.  Sure  them's  the  things  that  makes  it  worth 
while  livin'."     That's  the  book  in  essence. 

(2)  My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman.  By  Robert  Watson.  $1.50  net. 
Romance  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  has  not  perished  from 
the  earth.  Mr.  Robert  Watson  carries  us  away  in  the  spirit  to  the  cloudland  of 
pure  and  high  romance  set  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  where  fair  ladies  are  wooed  and 
won  by  brave  men,  where  feats  of  strength  and  Homeric  single  combats  stir  the 
blood,  where  we  forget  taxes  and  street-cars  and  the  dull  level  of  common  day. 
This  is  true  Xmas  fare. 

(3)  Old  Days  on  the  Farm.  By  A.  C.  Wood.  $1.50  net.  In  the  intervals 
of  beating  the  literary  drum,  I  am  obliged,  for  sins  committed  in  a  past  state  of 
existence,  to  read  students'  essays.  I  read  recently  the  following — "Peter 
McArthur  is  a  living  proof  that  farming  is  a  delightful  occupation".  As  Mr. 
McArthur  doesn't  read  The  Rebel  he  will  probably  never  know  of  this  delightful 
compliment  paid  to  farming,  but  I  think  "Old  Days  on  the  Farm"  is  a  book  to 
his  heart.  It  is  full  of  the  humour  which  they  tell  me  comes  from  the  soil.  The 
brand  I  know  best  comes  from  ink  and  some  other  liquids,  so  I  can't  speak  with 
authority,  but  this  book  is  crammed  as  full  of  fun  as  a  Xmas  goose  is  with  stuffing 
Try  it  and  see. 

(4)  The  Fighting  Men  of  Canada.  By  Douglas  Leader  Durkin.  We  are 
learning  many  names  nowadays  that  do  not  appear  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Cana- 
dian Verse.  Not  a  few  hail  from  the  West,  full  of  strength  and  unconventionally. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  Durkin.  His  little  volume  of  lyrics  challenges  interest  and 
attention  and  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  poetry  that  the  Great  War  has 
yielded. 

(5)  Christ  in  You.  By  an  anonymous  author.  $1.00.  I  know  not  whether 
the  form  of  the  book  is  merely  a  literary  device,  but  it  purports  to  come  through 
a  psychic  medium,  and  to  unfold  a  condition  of  mystic  exaltation  and  peace 
attainable  by  any  who  desire  to  reach  it.  It  is  a  book  of  striking  and  unusual 
appeal. 

GOODCHILD. 

Mr.  Goodchild  is  working  away  in  his  bright  and  cheerful  fashion,  building  up 
a  new  business  at  a  great  rate.  Of  course  we  think  he  is  a  wise  man  to  use  The 
Rebel,  and  we  are  sure  the  readers  of  The  Rebel  will  gather  round  and  buy  his 
books.     These  are  his  Xmas  presents: 

(1)  FochtheMan.  By  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  $1.00  net.  France  does  not  need 
super-men  but  men.  How  truly  the  greatest  living  soldier  is  a  man  this  admirable 
portrait  study  proves.  Nothing  I  have  read  about  the  war  has  fascinated  me  so 
much  as  this  brief  sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of  the  man  who  has  saved 
the  world  from  the  spirit  that  denies. 

(2)  The  Rule  of  Might.  By  J.  A.  Cramb.  $1.60  net.  The  author  of  that 
much  discussed  book  "Germany  and  England  "  has  written  a  romance  of  Napoleon 
at  Schonbrunn,  thrilling,  and  full  of  careful  and  accurate  historical  research.  A 
brilliant  portrait  gallery  of  Napoleon,  his  marshals,  and  many  prominent  figures 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  drama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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(3)  The  Children  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross.  By  June  Richardson 
Lucas  (Mrs.  W.  Palmer  Lucas).  $1.50  net.  Vivid  and  moving  sketches  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  its  devoted  helpers  among 
the  victims  of  German  cruelty  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

(4)  The  Smiting  of  the  Rock.  By  Palmer  Bend.  $1.50  net.  A  vigorous 
tale  of  love  and  adventure  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  ending  as  such  tales 
should  end. 

(5)  Little  Journeys  towards  Paris,  1914-1918.  By  W.  Hohenzollern. 
Translated  from  the  original  German  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  untutored  minds, 
by  Simeon  Strunsky,  with  a  map  of  the  German  mind,  6  plans  of  towns,  and 
numerous  moral  reflections.  75c.  net.  Swift  himself  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  this  bitter  satire. 

(6)  The  Little  Marshal  and  other  Poems.  By  Owen  E.  McGillicuddy. 
Will  give  much  pleasure  to  the  writer's  many  friends. 


Freshman:— " Where  are  you  going  to  skate 
this  year?" 

Senior:— "Why  where  I've  always  skated;"  at 

VictoriaCollegeRink 

Entrance  from  St.  Thomas  St., 
just  east  of  Avenue  Road  on 
Bloor,  Phone  North  3578. 

Band  every  night,  also  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoon. 

Choose  the  time  for  yourself,  9.30 
a.m.  to  12.00  a.m;  2.30  p.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.;  7.30p.m.  to  11.00  p.m. 


SEASON  TICKETS: 

Students:  Ladies        -  $2-00 

Gentlemen        -  -  $2.50 

General  Public:  Ladies      -  -  $3.00 

Gentlemen  -  $4.00 

Children  -  $2.50 

Special  Hockey  Rates  to  Clubs 


E.   McGOWAN 

Treasurer 

N.  5676 


W.   H.  BOUCK 

Manager 

N.  827 


METROPOLITAN 

TORONTO 

LIBRARY 


789 

YONGE 

TORONTO 

M4W  2G8 


PICTURE   DEALERS  AND   HIGH   CLASS   FRAMERS 


FARMER   BROTHERS 

LIMITED 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Students'  Rates 


Phone  Coll.  2869 


492  SPA  DIN  A  AVENUE 
.North  of  College 


A  New  Edition  of 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  James  Edmund  Jones,  B.A. 

Is  Now  on  Sale 

Students  and  Graduates  may  get  this  book 

for  90c  (Regular  Price  $1.25) 

at  the 

STUDENTS'  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

(A  Suggestion  for  Christmas) 


